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Significant 


Sentiments 


Three Ghosts 


Three ghosts govern Americans, and 
distinguish their actions from the actions 
of mature persons. They are the ghosts 
of the Puritan, the pioneer, and the feu- 
dalist, declares André Maurois. 

The descendants of the Puritans, he re- 
counts, tried out the difficult vocation of 
libertinism. “They did not like it”, he says 
in Scribner’s Magazine. “With many young 
Americans, an _ intelligence, scientific, 
lucid, adjudges the gestures of love with- 
out importance—a natural instinct which 
must be satisfied. But, as soon as they 
allow sensual freedom to govern their 
actions, they are surprised to hear within 
themselves a voice, strange and irritated. 
The Puritan lifts the stone from his 
grave. This Commander is always present 
at the festivities of a New Jersey Don 
Juan.” 

Until this spectre is exorcised, M. 
Maurois asserts, America will not be able 
to find her moral equilibrium. 

The second ghost is that of the pioneer 
—an optimist, individualistic, chivalrous, 
puerile, and generous. “The pioneer is dis- 
appearing. Culture of mind is spreading 
and, as everywhere else, it brings doubt 
along with it—which is painful and 
wholesome. The reign of women is not at 
an end, but freedom of morals, the keener 
taste of young men for thought, the eco- 
nomie rivalry between the sexes, permit 
one to foresee its early end.” 

“The president of the United States”, 
says M. Maurois in writing of the third 
ghost, “the great political parties, the 
State governors, the senators—all these, 
in the final analysis, are dependent for 
their power on those who, in the France 
of Louis XI, were termed ‘the great vas- 
sals’. In America, these big feudalists are 
money lords... . 

“As for economic feudalism I think it, 
too, is destined to recognize the need of 
a stronger central power. The economic 
machine has become too complex to be 
abandoned to private quarrels. When the 
money of the common people is invested 
in great enterprises, it is necessary that 
stern control be exercised by represent- 
atives of the State. The United States— 
like Europe, only more slowly—whether 
they like it or not, will come to a more 
and more developed State socialism. . . 
Whatever the form of this central power, 
the feudalist, like the Puritan and the 
pioneer, will have to transform himself 
or disappear.” 


Beliefs, Like Food 

Writing on “Scepticism”, in The Hibbert 
Journal, Prof. W. K. Stewart, of Dart- 
mouth College, makes a quotation from 
Goethe’s famous letter to Jacobi: “I, with 
the manifold tendencies of my being, can 
never be content with one way of think- 
ing; as poet and artist, I am polytheist; 
in my nature studies, a pantheist, and the 
one as decidedly as the other; the need of 
a personal God for my personal use has 
always been attended to.” 

Professor Stewart also quotes from 


Papini: “Is this the truth? May not the 
opposite be equally true? I feel this way 
to-day, but yesterday I felt differently ; 
and to-morrow?” 

These quotations bring out the theory 
that belief fundamentally is a matter of 
pleasure. One believes what suits, what 
makes one happy to believe; religions and 
philosophies are matters of taste, as food. 
The quotations also bring out the fact 
that beliefs vary according to one’s mood. 
If a man feels strong, he may fancy the 
doctrines of an atheist; if he feels weak, 
he may put his trust in God. This explains 
how non-believers, in the extremity and 
loneliness of death, will recant and ac- 
cept God—for their pleasure. 


Await Honorably 


Oswald Spengler, author of “The De- 
cline of the West”, has written a new 
book, “Der Mensch und die Technik’, 
which might be translated “Men and Ma- 
chines”. In a review of the book in Newes 
Wiener Tagblatt of Vienna, his views are 
thus stated: “Spengler believes that 
technical progress and the Faustian pe- 
riod of culture will come to an end. Born 
leaders are beginning to attack the ma- 
chine. Pure speculation is inereasing. All 
kinds of mystical theories are becoming 
popular, just as they were before the fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

“The second symptom of the approach- 
ing end of machine culture is the attitude 
of the masses. The majority, who are ut- 
terly depersonalized, are beginning to 
mutter against their destiny and against 
the machine. 

“But the third and most serious symptom 
is that the white men have revealed their 
technical methods to the colored races, 
among whom Spengler includes the Rus- 
sians. The result is that the colored races 
are now able to emancipate themselves 
from the industry and the power of the 
whites. Everywhere they are building up 
their own industries, aided by their low- 
wage levels. This process makes for un- 
employment among us, and this unemploy- 
ment is no crisis but the beginning of 
catastrophe. To await honorably the 
tragic conclusion is all that remains for 
us to do.” 


Church Papers 


It comes down to this, according to The 
Chureh Times, of London, that where a 
religious paper fails: it is generally be- 
cause it is a “bad newspaper’. The dis- 
cussion turns on the difficulties of The 
Living Church. All kinds of excuses are 
made for the lack of success of religious 
journals. Editors themselves are naturally 
not quick to realize their own technical 
deficiencies as editors. First of all, it is 
their fault. 

This comment of our English cotem- 
porary, itself admirably edited, is in har- 
mony with what THe ReersTer has always 
believed and occasionally said. The church 
editor can no more hold the people re- 
sponsible for lack of support in his work 
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than the merchant does in his busin 
If he has the goods properly prepared and 
presented, the people will buy. | 

With the best will toward our editorial 
neighbors and their products, the average 
church paper is uninteresting and stodgy, 
“official” 


tional secretary is a very different busi- y. | 
ness from that of the editor of a re- 
spectable and readable religious journal. — 
But let our London colleague say it: r 
“The religious newspaper, like all other o: 
newspapers, should be conducted by — 
trained journalists, by men who have ye 
learned their craft, and who bring to their 
task the skill and the instinct that can 
only be acquired by experience. To make — 
a readable newspaper is a job for the 
newspaper man. The amateur, gifted in 
other respects, pious and enthusiastic as ; 
he may be, will almost certainly fail. The ' 
amateur nearly always fails when he is 
pitted against the professional. The most 
eloquent preacher often writes the dullest 
of leading articles. The most devoted parish 
priest is generally a hopeless reporter. The — 
religious newspaper must never be a mere | 
propagandist sheet, nor must it be the ~ 
organ of authority or, still less, of a clique. 


A newspaper is not a tract. Its mission 
is something far different.” 


Negative Allurement 


“The other day I had an amusing ex- 
perience”, writes a contributor to The 
Christian World. “I was motoring with 
a friend past one of the ducal residences. 
My friend said, ‘There are some famous — 
pictures here. I’m not up in detail, but I 
know the gallery holds some gems. Now 
and again one may go and view them.’ 

“Evidently we’ve struck such a day’, 
I said, pointing to the crowds that 
thronged about the gateway. 

“My friend stopped his car, and we 
watched the people. It was a motley 
group—young, old, the obviously educated, 
and the obviously ultra-commonplace. 

“‘*Art can draw a motley crowd to- 
gether’, I said. ‘It’s a fine thought, that 
interest in pictures can weld so diverse 
a group together in one objective.’ 

“At that moment a man, passing, 
paused and gave us ‘Good-day’. ‘Going in 
to see the vacant places on the walls? 
he asked. ‘What do you mean?” we in- 
quired. ‘Hadn’t you heard? There was a 
clever robbery here recently. Three of the 
best pictures have been stolen. Up to date 
there’s no trace of the thieves.’ He jerked 
a hand over his shoulder. ‘All these people 
are crowding in to see the vacant places 
on the walls.’ 

“As we went on our way again my 
friend said, ‘Probably not one in a dozen 
of those people ever went to see the 
famous pictures themselves. But let them 
be stolen, and they gape with interest be- 
fore a vacant space on the wall! Typical, 
that, of a lot of us! It’s too often the 
negative rather than the affirmative that 
holds us. The man who orates about his 
non-belief always commands a big au-— 
dience. . 

“‘Better be intent on Big Things, than 
on the places where Big Things used to 
be.’ ” 


BOSTON, MASS., SEPTEMBER 24, 1931 
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‘ Miss Maud Kay Sites, of the Li- 
brary of Congress, forwards the ac- 
companying MS. copied and carefully 
checked with the original in the ‘Jef- 
_ ferson Papers” in the Dwision of 
Manuscripts, with which she is asso- 
ciated. Miss Sites writes as follows: 
“The liberal religion of Thomas 
Jefferson is more widely known, and 
better understood to-day, than it was 
in the year 1787, when he addressed, 
: from Paris, a long, helpful letier to 
his young nephew, Peter Oarr, who 
sought his advice regarding a course 
of studies at the College of William 
and Mary, at Williamsburg. The para- 
graph under “Religion” ts given here 

tm full. 

a | 


| Paris, Aug. 10, 1787. 


q BELIGION. Your reason is now mature 
enough to examine this object. In 

t the first place divest yourself of all bias 
in favour of novelty & singularity of opin- 
ion. Indulge them in any other subject 
' rather than that of religion. It is too im- 
portant, & the consequences of error may 
~ be too serious. On the other hand shake 
_ off all the fears & servile prejudices under 
“which weak minds are servilely crouched. 
_ Fix reason firmly in her seat, and call to 
her tribunal every fact, every opinion. 
Question with boldness even the existence 
_ of a god; because, if there be one, he 
must more approve of the homage of 
reason, than that of blindfolded fear. You 
will naturally examine first the religion 
of your own country. Read the bible then, 
as you would read Livy or Tacitus. The 
facts which are within the ordinary 
course of nature you will believe on the 
- authority of the writer, as you do those 
of the same kind in Livy & Tacitus. The 
testimony of the writer weighs in their 
- favor in one scale, and their not being 
against the laws of nature does not weigh 
against them. But those facts in the bible 
- which contradict the laws of nature, must 
y be examined with more care, and under 
a variety of faces. Here you must recur 
s to the pretensions of the writer to in- 
 spiration from god. Examine upon what 
evidence his pretensions are founded, and 
whether that evidence is so strong as that 
its falsehood would be more improbable 
than a change in the laws of nature in 
the case he relates. For example in the 
book of Joshua we are told the sun stood 
still several hours. Were we to read that 
fact in Livy or Tacitus we should class 
it with their showers of blood, speaking 
of statues, beasts, &c. But it is said that 
the writer of that book was inspired. Ex- 
e therefore candidly what evidence 
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there is of his having been inspired. The 
pretension is entitled to your inquiry, be- 
cause millions believe it. On the other 
hand you are astronomer enough to know 
how contrary it is to the law of nature 
that a body revolving on its axis as the 
earth does, should have stopped, should 
not by that sudden stoppage have pros- 
trated animals, trees, buildings, and 
should after a certain time have resumed 
its revolution, & that without a second 
general prostration. Is this arrest of the 


Opinion and Act 


Here is another Jefferson 
printed in full for the first time, 


letter, 
by 
William Lyon Phelps in his department 
in Scribner’s Magazine for September, 
by permission of -the possessor of it, 
Mrs. . H. Wright, of New Milford, 
Conn. Of this letter Professor Phelps 
says “it is more needed now than at 
any previous time in our history’’, 


THOMAS JEFFERSON returns his 
thanks to Mr. Boardman for Mr. 
Griswold’s sermon on religious free- 
dom, enclosed in his letter of the 
18th of June. He had before re- 
ceived it through another channel 
and had read with great satisfac- 
tion the demonstrative truths which 
it contains. To the 10th and 11th 
pages, however, he could not assent; 
and supposes that the respectable 
and able author, finding himself 
supported by the good sense of his 
countrymen, as far as he has gone 
will see that he may safely, in this 
point also, go the whole length of 
sound principle; that he will con- 


sequently retract the admission that 
the utterance of an opinion is an 
overt act, and, if evidently immoral, 
may be punished by law; of which 


evidence, too, conscience is made 
the umpire. The conscience of the 
judge then becomes the standard 
of morality, and the law is to punish 
what squares not that standard. The 
line is to be drawn by that; it will 
vary with the varying consciences 
of the same or of different judges 
and will totally prostrate the rights 
of conscience in others. 

But we have nothing to fear from 
the demoralizing reasonings of some, 
if others are left free to demon- 
strate their errors. And especially 
when the law stands ready to pun- 
ish the criminal act produced by the 
false reasoning. These are safer 
eorrectives than the conscience of 
a judge. 

He prays Mr. Boardman to ac- 
cept his salutations and respect. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
July 8, 1801. 


Th: Jefferson’s Letter to Peter Carr 


He gives liberal religious counsel to his nephew 


earth’s motion, or the evidence which af- 
firms it, most within the law of proba- 
bilities? You will next read the new testa- 
ment. It is the history of a personage 
called Jesus. Keep in your eye the opposite 
pretensions 1. of those who say he was 
begotten by god, born of a virgin, sus- 
pended & reversed the laws of nature at 
will, & ascended bodily into heaven: and 
2. of those who say he was a man of il- 
legitimate birth, of a benevolent heart, 
enthusiastic mind, who set out without 
pretensions to divinity, ended in believing 
them, & was punished capitally for sedi- 
tion by being gibbeted according to the 
Roman law which punished the first com- 
mission of that offence by whipping, & 
the second by exile or death in furcd. See 
this law in the Digest Lib.48.tit.19§ 28.3. 
& Lipsius Lib. 2. de cfuce.cap. 2. These 
questions are examined in the books I 
have mentioned under the head of reli- 
gion, & several others. They will assist 
you in your inquiries, but keep your rea- 
son firmly on the watch in reading them 
all. Do not be frightened from this in- 
quiry by any fear of it’s consequences. If 
it ends in a belief that there is no god, 
you will find incitements to virtue in the 
comfort & pleasantness you feel in it’s 
exercise, and the love of others which it 
will procure you. If you find reason to 
believe there is a god, a consciousness 
that you are acting under his eye, & that 
he approves you, will be a vast additional 
incitement ; if that there be a future state, 
the hope of a happy existence in that 
increases the appetite to deserve it; if 
that Jesus was also a god, you will be 
comforted by a belief of his aid and love. 
In fine, I repeat that you must lay aside 
all prejudice on both sides, & neither be- 
lieve nor reject anything because any 
other person, or description of persons 
have rejected or believed it. Your own 
reason is the only oracle given you by 
heaven, and you are answerable not for 
the rightness but uprightness of the de 
cision. I forgot to observe when speaking 
of the new testament that you should read 
all the histories of Christ, as well of those 
whom a council of ecclesiastics have de- 
cided for us to be Pseudo-evangelists, as 
those they named Hvangelists. Because 
these Pseudo-evangelists pretended to in- 
spiration as much as the others, and you 
are to judge their pretensions by your 
own reason, & not by the reason of those 
ecclesiastics. Most of these are lost. There 
are some howeyer still extant, collected 
by Fabricius which I will endeavor to get 
& send you. 


. 
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Religion Should Mean What 
It Has Always Meant 


Dr. Dodson replies to Editor The New Humanist 


ROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE once re- 

marked that discussion is a form of 
social combat to the end that somebody 
may control somebody else. This is what 
diseussion all too often really is, but not 
what it ought to be. Ideally it is a co- 
operative undertaking whose aim is truth 
and it becomes possible whenever the 
spirit of both parties is that of the 
Socrates of Plato’s Gorgias, who said: “I 
speak for the sake of discovering the 
truth. I am one of those who are very 
willing to be refuted if I say anything 
which is not true, and very willing to re- 
fute anyone else who says what is not 
true, and quite as ready to be refuted as 
to refute.” A discussion maintained at 
such a high level is a delight, but like 
most excellent things is rare. On the other 
hand, controversy carried on for the sake 
of victory by men who lack candor and 
frankness is the antithesis of the ideal 
discussion which is a social and friendly 
activity in search of truth. 

S) 

In Tne CHRISTIAN REGISTER of July 23, 
1931, the editor of The New Humanist, 
Harold Buschman, challenges my treat- 
ment of certain utterances of Prof. A. 
Eustace Haydon. He expresses the hope 
that I will write an article on the issues 
between us, an article for which the 
Editor kindly offers space. To this re- 
quest I may later respond with a more 
complete statement than I have yet made 
on the subject of humanism. Here I limit 
myself to a brief discussion of the two 
points he raises. 

1. He objects to my statement that 
Professor Haydon has redefined religion 
as “the shared quest for the good life’. 
He insists that the professor’s intention 
has not been to redefine religion but to 
define it. With the best will in the world, 
I do not get the point. Does Mr. Busch- 
man mean that religion has never been 
defined before? Surely not! Hundreds of 
definitions are extant, and when at this 
late date a scholar attempts to state what 
religion essentially is, he is not attempt- 
ing what has never been done before. He 
is redefining what has often been defined 
by the thinkers of the past. The distine- 
tion on which Mr. Buschman insists does 
not seem important. The question is one 
of the use of terms, and further discus- 
sion would be mere logomachy. — 

Point two, on the other hand, is of very 
great importance. This, however, Mr. 
Buschman does not wish me to discuss, 
saying that I have already referred to it 
three times in the space of twelve months. 
Inasmuch, however, as the point which I 
have made on these three occasions has 
not been met either by Mr. Buschman or 
Professor Haydon, I must, even at the 
risk of displeasing the former, once more 
refer to this theme, and I do this for the 
reason that one of the most important 


functions of philosophy is to clear up in- 
tellectual situations. For much evil, as 
Matthew Arnold has truly said, is due 
to want of thought, or, it may be added, 
of clearness of thought, as well as want 
of will. The cynic is likely to say that 
the philosophers have not been very suc- 
cessful,—that instead of clarifying diffi- 
cult subjects for the average man, philoso- 
phers are seldom able to understand each 
other. 

Pragmatism is a case in point. The dis- 
cussion concerning it was first introduced 
into philosophy by Charles Peirce in 1878 
in an article entitled “How to Make our 
Ideas Clear’. The discussion that fol- 
lowed was voluminous and long-continued. 
Some good results have followed. The in- 
strumental nature of much of our thought 
has been emphasized, but the high hopes 
of general philosophical clarification held 
by Prof. William James have not been 
realized. Indeed, one American professor 
of philosophy closed a discussion with an 
English scholar with the statement that 
the pragmatists had so twisted the mean- 
ing of words that a mutual understanding 
had become impossible. One clever writer, 
after listening to a discussion on prag- 
matist views of truth, said that it was at 
last clear why Pilate did not wait for an 
answer to his famous question. It is to 
be hoped that current and future discus- 
sions of theism and humanism will be 
more successful and not end in futility. 
This article, like all that I have written 
on the subject before, is meant to be an 
Wirenicon, and I am writing now because 
I still believe it possible to arrive at a 
mutual understanding. This would bring 
peace to our churches and promote the 
high interests both parties have at heart. 


BS) 


Let us, then, try once more. It is true 
that, as Mr. Buschman says, I have three 
times referred to a statement by Pro- 
fessor Haydon. (And Mr. Buschman can- 
not wish more heartily than I that this 
fourth time may be the last.) But I have 
done so because of its extreme importance. 
It runs as follows: “If a thousand defini- 
tions of God were assembled from all reli- 
gions and from all the centuries, one 
thought would thread them all—man’s 
trust that the universe in its deepest 
meaning is on the side of human ideals. 
They represent man’s brave faith that his 
hope of life’s fulfillment will not at the 
last be denied.” Again, “the great religions 
were all of them absolutely certain that 


the good life was grounded and guar- 
anteed in the ultimate nature of the 
universe”, 


This statement by a scholar who may 
be taken as a representative of humanism 
at its best is a center shot and is pro- 
foundly significant for two reasons:— 1. 
It is an adequate answer to the eriticism 
often made by cynical unbelievers in 
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either philosophy or religion. It is the 
sufficient reply to their contention that all 
theological and philosophical discussion 
is futile. These hostile critics point to the 
variety of statement which results from 
attempts to define religion. They assume 
that the many definitions have nothing in 
common; but that is not the case. They — 
are not wholly different; for if a distine- 
tion be made between the transient and 
the permanent, or the essential and ac- 
cidental, in religion, it will be seen at 
onee that one element is common to them 
all. This, then, is the answer of philoso- 
phers of religion to the anti-religious op- 
ponents of both humanism and theism. 
There is more agreement in difference and 
more unity in diversity in the religious 
life of mankind than at first appears. 

What, then, is this thought that threads 
the great historic religions? Professor 
Haydon answers with perfect candor and 
extreme lucidity: It is the faith that as 
we strive for the good life and endeavor 
to realize our ideals, the universe is not 
against us but for us. It is the conviction, 
or at least the hope, that in our value- 
inspired activities we are working with, 
and indeed are organs of, cosmic forces. 
It is the faith, to use Browning’s words, 
that “this world is no blot for us, nor 
blank—it means intensely and means 
good: to find its meaning is my meat and 
drink’”’, 


ww 


Now the point which I have made and 
on which I still insist is that the term 
religion should continue to mean what it 
has practically always meant, that it 
should be left to designate this common 
element in the great religions of history. 
It is indeed not often that we find a term 
which so accurately designates a fact. 
But instead of continuing to use the word 
religion in the sense which everybody 
understands, the humanists employ it to 
denote the “shared quest of the good life”. 
This seems to me to confuse the whole 
situation. It is a question of the usage 
of the human race versus that of a small 
group of progressive thinkers. Would it 
not be better in every way to let this 
ancient word continue to mean what by 
almost universal consent it does mean, 
and find some more appropriate name for 
the interest which the humanists have at 
heart? 

In Unity of date May 5, 1930, Pro- 
fessor Haydon remarks that it is a pity 
that the issues between humanism and 
liberalism in religion are not clarified. 
Both cherish the same interests, both 
strive to incorporate the same values in 
the structure of society, both agree that 
it is the business of humanity to work 
out its salvation. But there is a difference. 
Most of the people in the liberal churches 
feel that in their personal and _ social 
idealism they are an expression of up- 
ward tendencies in the universe. They 
feel that man is no stranger or foreigner 
in the world, that he is not unrelated to 
the cosmic process, that he is the highest 
product of evolution in our part of the 
universe, that we do not bear the root, 
but that the root bears us. F 

In this situation generosity and courtesy 
would help some. Humanists naturally ob- 
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ject to being called atheists, for this is 
a term of reproach; and it is not strange 
hat they wish to keep and use the name 


“religion, for this is a eulogistic term. On 


the other hand, thinkers in liberal reli- 
gious churches are likely to feel that the 
term humanism is rather unfortunate. It 
is probable that there have been no more 
active or energetic humanists in history 
than the small body of American Unita- 
rians. Not long ago twenty-two out of sixty- 


three statues in the Hall of Fame were 


of Unitarians. Many of the philanthropic, 
charitable, and progressive educational 
movements in American history have been 
originated, financed, and led by the hu- 
manistic constituency of liberal churches. 
Surely the name of humanist cannot be 
denied to them, yet few of them have 
thought it necessary to give up their faith 
in God in order to believe in the dignity 
and worth of human nature and in the 


higher possibilities of human life. Nor 


have I ever been able to see the neces- 
sity. I cannot in the remaining space make 
clear what I believe to be the profound 
philosophic error of humanism, but I 
think it is due, in part at least, to what 
Professor Haydon calls a functional inter- 
pretation of the gods, and I agree with 
Professor Macintosh that ‘A religious 
realist might admit that religious ideas 
are instruments of adjustment to the 
world in which we find ourselves without 
abandoning the yiew which alone makes 
it possible to use them as instruments, 
namely, that they are essentially correct 
representations of an objectively existing 
reality.” He also wonders whether the 
appearance of anti-theistic humanism is 
not so much to be explained by an in- 
strumental philosophy as by a religious 
psychologism which mistakes the psycho- 
logical genesis of the God-idea for the 
reality of God himself. 

Among the humanist writers are some 
of the most gifted men in America, men 
who are both scholars and gentlemen. To 
the writer it sometimes seems, however, 
that some of them too easily dispose of 
the theistic position as if it were a mere 
survival of fundamentalism. Thus we are 
told that “Professor Eddington’s God is 
‘largely the product of emotional yearning 
—a verbal variation of the Heavenly 
Father concept of the Fundamentalists’. 
Jeans’ God is mostly a Divine Mathema- 
tician, a projection into infinity of the 
pure-mathematician-complex.” And even 
the courteous Professor Haydon remarks 


that the liberal theist retains “a ghost of 


the traditional deity in an aura of ab- 
stract words’, and that he “builds a 
ladder of dialectic in quest of the ghost 
of a ghost”. 

I do not believe that this great matter 
ean be disposed of so easily, and even 
though few would undertake by argument 
to demonstrate the existence of God, a 
theistic faith is not without intellectual 
support. Out of the world-ground have 
come truth, beauty, and goodness, saintly 
and lovely lives. Surely the living energy 


that wells up in thought, love, and moral 


idealism can not be less than they, and 


since the movement of life upward seems 


to be unexhausted, God may be thought 
of as superpersonal, and all our symbols 
him mean too little and not too much. 


The Christian Register 


I close with a word which I trust will 
not seem naive. The issues which the 
humanists have raised are of more than 
academic importance. The average 
thoughtful man has a tremendous stake 
in the questions discussed. It is not mere 
perversity nor revolutionary tendencies 
that lead believers in God to hold to their 
faith in spite of admitted difficulties. 
Their representatives in the world ‘of 
thought may ultimately lose. If they do, 
we shall have to resign ourselves to liv- 
ing in a world which is alien to us, which 
is without meaning or significance and 
which is not a home for our race but a 
vast empty house. If the Great Compan- 
ion is dead and we are orphans, I be- 
lieve that the universe will in time lose 
its interest even for science. Who will 
care to study a cosmos devoid of mean- 
ing and purpose. The depressing effect 
of such a view will amount to tragedy, 
for I believe that Renan was wrong in his 
play, “The Abbess of Jouarre’. In a life- 
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less universe, devoid of significance, in 
which our race has in some inexplicable 
Way appeared, men will not, I believe, 
turn to dissipation, to eating, drinking, 
and folly, but they will bravely, yet 
surely, continue their loyalty to ideals to 
which a humanistic universe is indifferent. 
Happily it has not come to this. There are 
to-day, as there always have been, diffi-: 
culties in the way of faith, but there are 
still more difficulties in the way of un- 
faith. The former is spiritual adventure, 
while the latter is spiritual desolation. 
And finally, there is nothing for any of 
us to do but to be open-minded and loyal 
to truth in the spirit of the Platonic 
Socrates and in the faith that truth 
is essentially connected with human wel- 
fare. But if the world is of such a 
nature that following the truth leads to 
human benefit and happiness, the universe 
surely cannot be unspiritual in its ulti- 
mate nature and structure. 
GEORGE R. Dopson. 


Priestley and Philadelphia 


Notes of fresh historic interest about great personalities 


CHARLES LYON CHANDLER 


N VIEW of the forthcoming Unitarian 

Conference in Philadelphia, October 
19-22, the following notes on the begin- 
ning of the First Unitarian Church there, 
which was founded on June 12, 1796, may 
be of interest to the denomination as a 
whole. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Joseph 
Priestley had been an intimate friend of 
Benjamin Franklin when Franklin was 
in London from 1762 to 1775 as agent 
for Pennsylvania. Franklin’s last night 
in England was spent with Priestley. 

Franklin regularly attended the Uni- 
tarian Church at BHssex Hall, London, 
which was founded April 19, 1774. 
Priestley arrived in Philadelphia in June, 
1794, and on February 14, 1796, began 
the delivery of a series of lectures in 
Elhanan Winchester’s Universalist Church 
in Philadelphia which attracted consider- 
able attention. 

Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, 
one of the leading Philadelphia dailies at 
that time, states in its issue for Feb- 
ruary 16, 1796 :— 

“A few days ago Dr. Priestley arrived 
in town from Northumberland, and on 
Sunday [February 14, 1796] he delivered 
a most excellent discourse in the Uni- 
versalist Church, in this City, from Prov- 
erbs 1, 7—‘The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of Knowledge; but fools despise 
wisdom and instruction’, in which he 
displayed the great advantages which Re- 
ligion offers to its votaries. The Doctor’s 
manner does not possess the graces of 
oratory; it is serious, simple and un- 
adorned; his language is nervous, beauti- 
ful and scrupulously chaste. We under- 
stand this discourse was meant as an 
introduction to a series of lectures on the 
Evidences of Christianity, one of which 


he proposes to give every Sunday morn- 
ing, until his subject is completed.” 

Some idea of the popular appeal of this 
series of sermons can be gathered from 
an entry in the diary of Thomas Twining, 
an English official in India, who endeav- 
ored to attend one of them on Sunday, 
April 10, 1796, but who found “The chapel, 
though spacious, so crowded that I was 
obliged to stand near the door, and could 
only judge of the Doctor’s eloquence by 
the pleasure it seemed to afford its 
hearers.” 

About the middle of May, 1796, 
Priestley’s ‘Discourses relating to the 
Hyidences of Revealed Religion” was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, where the inde- 
fatigable William Young Birch had been 
actively printing and selling Unitarian 
literature, at what is now Second and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, since 1794. 
George Washington’s copy of this book 
may be seen at the office of Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach of Philadelphia. John Adams 
was one of Priestley’s most attentive 
hearers and Thomas Jefferson became a 
Unitarian through Priestley. 

On Monday, December 12, 1796, 
Priestley, nominated by Congressman 
Jackson of Vermont, received 27 votes for 
the position of Chaplain of the United 
States House of Representatives, as 
against 35 for the celebrated Presbyterian 
Minister, Dr. Ashbel Green, who was 
elected. 

On January 8, 1797, Priestley began a 
course of sermons on “The Morality and 
Excellence of Seripture Revelation”. Clay- 
poole’s American Daily Advertiser for 
January 13, 1797, states that “The English 
Minister [Robert Liston], many members 
of Congress and of the Pennsylvania 
State Legislature, and some of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the City were present.” 
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The Christian Hegiaer 


Explaining Unitarianism 


I 


HAT is a Unitarian and what is the 

function of a Unitarian have been 
well explained by two ministers of the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) church, Rev. Ernest 
Caldecott, the minister of the Unitarian 
Church of Schenectady, N.Y., who was 
minister-in-charge of Los Angeles last year 
during the leave of absence of Rev. BR. 
Burdette Backus, the regular minister. 


+ 


Mr. Caldecott’s article in The Los 
Angeles Unitarian defining a Unitarian 
follows: 


The name Unitarian cannot be defined 
in Boston as ean that of Catholic in Rome, 
for we have no authoritative body quali- 
fied to give such a definition. Historically, 
the Unitarians in Burope, Hngland and 
the United States were “come-outers” who 
could not be placed in any single 
mould, not even in the views which they 
held when they first took their stand. Dr. 
Samuel A. Hliot says that the name “Uni- 
tarian” means the “united people” and 
does not refer to their theological opin- 
ions. It is only in a secondary sense that 
the word has to do with a belief in the 
unity of the Godhead, and even this is due 
to its anti-trinitarian implications. Due 
to the fact that it has become traditional 
in religion to tie up with it some sort of 
theological belief, it is difficult for most 
people to imagine a religion not com- 
mitted to any given set of opinions. Yet 
this is precisely what the Unitarian 
movement is aiming at, insisting all the 
time that what we are doing is to find 
a better way of living and that a pre- 
requisite in its attainment lies in a maxi- 
mum of freedom, 

At this point we shall refer to some 
facts of history. Apparently, controversy 
was going on among the Unitarians a 
hundred years ago just as it is going on 
to-day. In a book entitled “A Half Century 
of the Unitarian Controversy”, Mr. G. EB. 
Ellis, writing in 1857, says that there 
were ministers calling themselves Unita- 
rians with whom others would not ex- 
change pulpits, and this situation is 
blamed to the Transcendentalist move- 
ment within Unitarianism as a denial 
of revelation and of miracles, in both of 
which the majority of Unitarians be- 
lieved. At about the same period James 
Martineau expressed himself on the gen- 
eral subject, writing as follows: ‘The 
divergencies of Unitarian thought have 
reached a limit barely compatible with 
unity. This is true and will be ever truer. 
Therefore it is time we should cease to 
expect union from Unitarian thought and 
should throw ourselves upon some prin- 
ciple of life which will blend and not 
divide, which lies beneath our individual- 
ities and keeps its still depth under the 
play of fluctuating thought.” And then 
a little later on he adds this, “So long as 
I understand that when I am in the pul- 
pit I commit nobody, that I speak for no- 
body but myself, that I am only explain- 
ing that which my conscience obliges me 


to teach, so long as I speak definitely and 
distinctly I have no hesitation. I have 
nobody to consult but my own conscience.” 
Again, speaking in Boston in the year 
1907, the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie of Lon- 
don said, “In England, as in America, the 
tendency is to make the name Unitarian 
cover the largest and best religious faith 
which man has attained, with a public 
notice to the effect that any larger or 
better faith which the future may have 
{n store for man will receive cordial wel- 
come.” In the course of the same address 
he refers to a pamphlet, which had been 
written some time previously, in order 
to illustrate the fact that Unitarians 
changed their views in the course of the 
years. He quotes from one of these 
pamphlets that, ‘‘The true and only rea- 
son why, as Christians, we do not go any 
further, is our solemn, firm and deliberate 
conviction that the scriptures do not go 
any further. The Bible is an authority 
from which there is no appeal.” Com- 
menting on this, Dr. Bowie said, “How 
very remote from present day Unitarian- 
ism such sentiments as these appear! Try 
to imagine the Dean of 'the Divinity 
School at Harvard, or the Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, giving utter- 
ance to such a dictum! How admirably 
these references support the thesis that 
Unitarianism is a movement, not a de- 
nomination, a sect or a creed.” Theodore 
Parker said as far back as 1842, “We 
look around us and all seems to change. 
The theology of our fathers is unread- 
able.” 


+ 


From these references to history it will 
be evident, first, that the earlier Unita- 
rians did not agree with each other, and, 
second, that the wisest of them insisted 
on complete freedom to interpret life in 
terms of new knowledge. So _ to-day, 
whenever the question comes up as to 
what is a Unitarian, we must settle it in 
the same broad manner, granting an un- 
questioned sacredness and inviolability to 
personal opinion, even when the individ- 
ual may realize later that he was wrong 
in the view he previously held. My per- 
sonal conviction is that as time goes 
by theology will fall into abeyance in our 
liberal churches, since it is becoming ob- 
vious that the existence of God and the 
reality of a future life can neither be 
proved nor disproved and that in any 
event these ideas, one way or the other, 
do not help our living in this world, which 
latter should be our prime concern. 

What, then, is the touchstone for a Uni- 
tarian? After freedom, without which we 
can do nothing satisfactorily, it seems 
to me that a good Unitarian is character- 
ized by a certain attitude toward life, 
and toward others, rather than by any 
sort of theological opinion. The Unita- 
rian should be open-minded and ready to 
admit evidence, and only evidence, as 
a means of changing his opinions and 
convictions. Then, too, I would urge a 
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high sense of responsibility, which is of 
infinitely more concern that any sort 0: 
belief, orthodox or heterodox. I would 
far rather work with an orthodox person 
whose theological opinions I abhor, but 
who had this fine sense of responsibility, 
than to be associated with a person whose 
intellectual opinions more nearly ac- 
corded with my own, but who was indif- 
ferent to the social good. This is so im- 
portant to me that I am almost dogmatie 
about it, and would say that a good Uni- 
tarian is characterized by this sense of re- 
sponsibility, personal and social, and that 
any person lacking it, no matter how long 
that person has been a member of a Uni- 
tarian church, or for how many genera- 
tions his ancestors have been members, 
is not a good Unitarian. 
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Then I would urge that we manifest 


our faith in man. In this we seem to be _ 


in a real apostolic succession, for one of 
the distinguishing features of the earlier 
Unitarians was their work for the com- 
mon good. For example, we associate 
Horace Mann with education, Samuel 
Gridley Howe with work for the blind, 
Henry W. Bellows with the United States 
Sanitary Commission, and Thomas Starr 
King with saving this state for the Union, 
These men were freer to engage in such 
enterprises than most people because 
their philosophy said that they believed 
in man rather than in that theory of 
total depravity which had been the curse 


of our theological forefathers. Not only 


that, but we would expect some such 
labors as are here mentioned because of 
the very philosophy which requires it. — 
To-day, the issue comes up again, and if 
we of this century believe in man, we 
must manifest it by our works. The par- 
ticular issues that are at stake are dif- 
ferent from those that existed two genera- 
tions ago. But think of what is needed 
in the world internationally and in our 
own country industrially, and then see 
real work is not called for. It is my 
opinion that while Unitarians are neces- 
sarily few in numbers they should be real 
leaders in rational, constructive efforts 
for improving our international and in- 
dustrial relations. Unless we can dem- 
onstrate that we are doing some such 
thing as this, I wonder what difference 
there is between us and those who have 
what we think of as superstitious beliefs. 

In the first place, then, we insist that 
every Unitarian shall be free himself and 
that he shall accord that freedom to 
others as a right. He must use his reason 
in searching for and accepting evidence 
as a means of changing his point of view, 
always holding an open mind to that 
end, He must further be a person with a 
finely developed sense of responsibility. 
And finally, he must show his faith in 
his fellow-men, in the things he does for 
the common good. Whatever other re- 
quirements we can think of may be added 
to these, but what has been said seems to 
me to be the minimum, It has little to 
do with theology, but it has everything 
to do with life. 

(To be concluded) 
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Ministers, War, Peace 
i 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN Rnuarstpr :— 


Robert C. Dexter in Tur Recister some 
weeks ago reviewed the study by Kirby 
Page of the opinions of ministers rela- 
tive to war and peace. Many cannot agree 

_ with Dr. Dexter. 


__ Whe Dictionary says “war is a state or 


' fact of exerting violence or force against 
another ; that to war is to strive violently, 
to contend, to fight”. Nothing is said 
about the number of violent contestants 
or fighters that constitute war. 

The fundamental principle is the same 
whether two persons or two million are 
involved. Among the many causes of war 
are: lack of understanding, willful or 
otherwise; injustice, real or imagined; 
willfulness, inconsistence, impatience, the 
lust for power and for worldly posses- 
sions. Here again it is regardless of num- 
bers and may involve persons, groups, 
states or nations. 

In these discussions war seems to be 
considered only as Big War with all its 
attendant horrors. But no war ever 

started as a Big War. The world war 
originated from a quarrel which led to 
a clandestine murder and grew big be- 
cause there were associated with it the 
eauses of war such as I have mentioned. 
Murders just as revolting or even more 
so occur every week all over the world 
and do not result in big war because 
these causes are not present to sufficient 
extent. Dliminate these causes wholly and 
peace will forever abide. But all must 

agree that these are human traits and 
eannot all be eliminated while the race is 
finite, in which case we must “fight it 
out” just as we are now doing. 

We do not all need to be trained in 
boxing, fencing, archery or the use of fire- 
arms for our own protection because we 
hire those who are trained to do our fight- 
ing for us whether police, militia, army, 
navy, or air forces. Such is our armament 
or preparedness and the amount of it that 
we must have must depend upon the ex- 
tent to which the causes are obviated. 
Thus the whole question is one of degree. 
To appreciate the futility of total disarma- 
ment one need only recall the situation in 
Boston when the police struck and Gov. 
Coolidge had to call out the militia to 
protect life and property. Yet these 
preachers rail against military drill. 

To say what one will or will not do in 
the future when the circumstances can- 
not be known is an exhibition of rashness 


- unworthy of any minister, and especially 


a Unitarian. To say one will not support 
future war is not only rash prejudgment 
but, as Gen. McArthur says, “is to advo- 
cate law violation at individual pleasure, 
and such a stand for law repudiation will 
_ hearten every potential or actual criminal 


or malefactor”. 


That such sentiments will be haled with 
approval by the Pinks and Reds who seek 
the overthrow of our government by force 
is evidenced by the statement of Professor 
‘kof, chief Soviet publicist and president 


The Christian Register 


“CORRESPONDENCE 


of the Council of Commissars, in Russia, 
published in Pravada, the official news 
organ of the Communist Party: “It is our 
duty to inculcate in the minds of all 
nations, the theories of international 
friendship, pacifism and disarmament, en- 
couraging the resistance to military ap- 
propriations and training and at the same 
time, however, never for one moment re- 
laxing our efforts to the upbuilding of our 
own military establishments.” 

There are and probably always will be 
persons as well as groups to whose actions 
civilization cannot submit, if it is to con- 
tinue to exist. They know no limit to their 
selfish will but force and will have to be 
dealt with in terms which they can appre- 
ciate and therefore forced to realize that 
there are bounds beyond which they may 
not pass. But force is war in some degree 
and no one has said what degree of war 
he will not support. 

Anyone making such rash prejudg- 
ments should remember that he has no 
just right to accept the benefits of pro- 
tection by a force which he is unwilling, 
or refuses, to support. Yet these ministers 
do accept such every day of their lives. 
Without it (little war) they would not 
dare to carry on their persons money 
enough to pay their fare home from these 
resolving meetings and without Army and 
Navy (big war) they would to-day be tak- 
ing orders from some foreign dictator 
such as is defended by the Civil Liberties 
Union, which they officially approve. 

Persistent inconsistency is the worst 
trouble-breeder (war maker) known to 
man, yet this peace propaganda is all 
mixed up with it. These pacifists are so 
enthusiastic for peace,—or the notoriety 
of advocating it,—that they want to fight 
for it; some of them seem even to want 
to fight about the way to fight for it. At- 
tendants at the A. U. A, annual meetings 
will readily recall occasions when ridic- 
ulously pacifistic resolutions have been ad- 
yocated with a frown on the face and also 
on the voice. 

“Ten Thousand Ministers Marshalled 
Against War”, a headline, rings with con- 
tention—war. Another headline, ‘The 
Western Conference Militant’, ete. See 
correspondence of G. R. Dodson in Recis- 
TER of June 18. 

A reverend doctor refused to give the 
benediction at the dedication of an air- 
port because the meeting might have con- 
nection with military affairs. He did not 
decline in time for another to be invited 
in his stead, but waited till his willful 
arrogance landed his name on “First 
Page”. One wonders how many of these 
peace advocates have an eye on “First 
Page” more than on real peace. 

The condemnation of military drill in 
schools and colleges is ostensibly on the 
ground that it is preparing for war, and 
it should be. If we had had many times 
more of it in the past it would have 
meant the saving of many thousands of 
lives. These ministers should be required 
to read General Pershing’s “Memories of 
the World War” and learn to realize 
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this sad truth. But there is also the im- 
plication that military drill promotes pug- 
nacity,—the desire to fight,—war. This is 
far from the truth. Considerable observa- 
tion convinces me that military trained 
men are as consistent, reasonable, happy, 
and peaceful as those of any group one 
may meet, ministers included. They realize 
the value of organization, that each one is 
of most present value to the whole in 
his present position and that no single 
one in any position can be the whole thing. 
It would be well if the members of other 
groups or classes had more of such 
realization. One of the handicaps of our 
times is the ambition of so many people 
to try to prescribe the details of some- 
thing they know little or nothing about. 

Early in May The New York Sunday 
Times published a map showing the loca- 
tion of 19 different nations that have been 
in insurrection, rebellion or other variety 
of war within the last three years and 
the population of these 19 nations is 
three-fourths of the population of the 
world. To this should be added the tyran- 
nical minorities, bootlegging, and racketeer- 
ing, which threaten the stability of many 
other nations. 

No sane person can therefore doubt that 
preparedness is needed now. The only 
question is the extent of it, and that 
should be decided by those who really 
know something about it. All agree that 
it should be kept at the lowest degree con- 
sistent with reasonable safety. 


WILLIAM K. Rossins, 
MANCHESTER, N.H,. 


Justifying Man’s Creation 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RBGISTER :— 


Enclosed please find my contribution to 
the discussion on Immortality. 


THomMAsS H. ELLIioTtT, 

LOWELL, MASs. 

The late Rey. Christopher Hussey, of 
Quaker origin, but, who later came into , 
the Unitarian fellowship, once said to the 
writer, “I have never preached a sermon 
on ‘Immortality’--not because I do not 
believe in it for I do, but simply for the 
reason that there is no absolute proof of 
it.” “But”, he continued, “if man is not 
immortal then his creation is no more 
justified than it would be to construct a 
magnificent ocean steamship of the largest 
carrying capacity, equip it with the finest 
modern machinery with sufficient power 
for the greatest speed and breasting the 
stormiest seas—and then launch it in a 
mill pond”, 


For Calicut Brahmo Samaj 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I shall thank you to insert the follow- 
ing acknowledgment in THE ReGisTER of 
a contribution of three dollars received 
from Miss Jessie D. Patton, in aid of the 
Calicut Brahmo Samaj. 

T. C. KHANDWALA, 

BeRKELEY, CALIF. 
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Step or Plunge? 


NE BUSINESS MAN rises high above his col- 
leagues in the welter of minds which know 
hardly anything at all about the present state of the 
world, and tells them he has a constructive indus- 
trial plan. Before he goes into his plan, he tells 
them so straight that it jolts them, that this country 
is faced with “legislation threatening the funda- 
mental structure of American business and the 
cherished ideals of American society”. 

We commend this good doctor, Gerard § Swope, 
president of the General Electric Company. He is 
wise about his warning, no matter what his ideas 
may lack for the practicable reorganization of our 
whole industrial and commercial scheme. But even 
on that subject he goes astonishingly far. His funda- 
mental proposition is three-fourths socialism, and 
socialism is what he most fears. He knows what is 
in the offing if correctives are not applied. 

Passing from the palliatives, such as unemploy- 
ment and old-age insurance, and the other familiar 
devices to hold off the day, this discerning man gets 
down to the central principle of government super- 
vision for industry. Without going into tangling 
details, Mr. Swope makes in effect a “confession + that 
our competitive system and our inept laws for busi- 
ness together have just about ruined us. Of course, 
that is true, if we may believe what the best minds 
of the business and economic world have been din- 
ning into our ears the past six months. 

Mr. Swope would have us take the next step, 
rather than a plunge. That is it, in a word. Some- 
thing must be done, but he hopes it will not be over- 
done. On that score who will not agree with him? 
He does not want to see the whole structure irrep- 
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arably destroyed. But many wonder if we are no 
at the end of one era and at the dawn of another erg 
which has already set in? Will remedial measur 
suffice? If people up to ten millions continue un- 
employed during a winter in which they will also 
face bitter cold, there is going to be legislation in- 
considerate of all the past, and mindful only of — 
hungry needs and the rights of man. 


A Setting-Up Conference 


ERSONALITIES MAKE a program. That is 

true in the coming conference in Philadelphia, 
October 19-22. But even if there were less notable 
people than Grace Abbott, Frank Aydelotte, E. K. 
Hall, Hornell Hart, John Haynes Holmes, and — 
Vivian T,. Pomeroy—we might keep on—to speak 
to the expected large attendance, it would be a good 
meeting anyhow. These times make any gathering 
of reasonably intelligent people stimulating and 
creative. The whole world has caved in and eyery- 
body is looking for religion because religion finds 
the way to set up things again. Religion is for just 
that. 

How we have got this way, and the constructive 
propositions to rebuild, are the main things in the 
coming conference speeches and discussions, and 
altogether it seems to us we ought to have the best 
time in a generation. 

What some persons may find it hard to overcome 
is the indifference to meetings, because in other 
years we have run, and all churches have run, into 
a slough of innocuousness. We Unitarians are among 
the w orld’s worst sinners in saying nothing in par- 
ticular with peculiarly finished “and mellifluous 
phrasing. Our art in filling in time with petty and 
pretty speech is a tribute to our training in the 
best gifts of a literary tradition; but who (we ask 
you) says anything, who does anything? 

This year they are going down to realities. We 
believe the program will carry through its promise. 
And another thing: We know how the custom is” 
to cut the meat and bone and blood out of resolu- 
tions. Send them—the original draft of high re- 
solves—to your temporizing committee, and the 
originals look as though they had been on the op- 
erating table when they are brought back blanched 
and futile. Nothing like that in Philadelphia. It is 
going to be a real time. Come along with us. 


The Great Stabilizer 


HAT DOES the public want? The public 

stands for a huge, elusive, powerful, compos- 
ite thing. All of us fear it; all of us are depend- 
ent upon it; though we are parts of it ourselves. 
Merchants ask : what will the public buy? Motion- 
picture producers ask: what will the publie go to 
see? Transportation companies, what sort of sery- 
ice will the public be satisfied with? Writers and 
publishers, what will the public read? Composers 
of music, what will the public listen to? The dear 
public holds the balance of power. It can accept or 
reject. Generally speaking, if it wants a commod- 
ity, it takes it, provided it can pay. Also, it deter- 
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s to get its money’s worth, a fact that acts as 
holesome incentive to honest production. 

But it is not good for the public always to get 
what it wants. Now and then shrewd managers 
and skillful advertisers can compel the public to 
buy what it does not want. Here and there per- 
sonalities arise like Theodore Roosevelt, George 
Bernard Shaw, and Count Keyserling ‘perhaps, 
who have the capacity to force the community to 
accept methods and ideas wholly new, and there- 
fore suspected. 

The public often does not want discipline, or 
generosity, or spiritual nurture, or submergence 
of physical impulses, when no treatment would do 
it more good. Here is where application of religion 
comes in. This is why, with our material concerns 
often developing in a night and disappearing in a 
night, the service of religion continues. Religion 
teaches wholesome living, restraint, conduct and 
spiritual hope. And though the public surveys it, 
sometimes with wry expressions it knows in the 
long run that religion, applied to daily living, is 
society’s best stabilizer. C. 


y 
| 
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At a House-Party 


party of the movement called in America A 
First Century Christian Fellowship. It is the move- 
ment started by Frank Buchman, now spread all 
_ over the occidental world, and to South Africa. No 
doubt some of our readers know about it. It was 
_ the writer’s first experience the past summer to be 
in such a party though it was but an afternoon 
long. In these columns there has been criticism of 
Buchmanism,—a name, by the way, which the man 
himself as well as his associates shun. 
The house was a professor’s summer place, and 
the people, about forty of them, were all of the 
_ educated order. Five persons gave testimonies of 
their rebirth, though they did “not use that word. 
The fact is, there was no cant about it. There was 
acknowledgment of self-surrender to God, as the 
explanation of the change in their conduct, 
_ especially in the little things that make so much 
difference in the home and everyday relations. The 
atmosphere of the gathering was easy and natural. 
There was no sign of strain or pietism. In fact, the 
_ healthy-minded and normal way the people talked 
about their satisfaction was what one would ex- 
| pect, so far as manners go, in well-bred society. 
_ These have the same religious needs as the simplest, 
least educated. They all gave the four main 
_ principles: 


Absolute honesty, 
Absolute purity, 
Absolute love to all, 
Absolute unselfishness. 


ei One thing we can testify: Whatever is wrong 

y with your life, you cannot stay in such a company 
long and not out with it, at least with your own 
conscience. The thing is vital, genuine, and it does 


e if we are invited. 
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AS ANY UNITARIAN ever attended a house- — 


omething to you. We think we shall go another . 
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; Britain in Crisis 

ID RAMSAY MacDONALD do a great or 

craven thing when he left the Labor Party, in 
effect, and accepted the leadership of a new coali- 
tion in his country’s crisis? His old allies mostly 
Say craven, the conservatives and many others say 
great. It depends to a degree upon the feeling one 
has about the gravity for Britain’s whole future. 

Some believe that she would be destroyed by the 
present financial catastrophe, without the renuncia- 
tion of ordinary party loyalties. Every one of her 
sons should stand as they would against a foreign 
foe in war-time. After all, they argue, she is the 
country of all; at heart and in principle she is 
sound. 

“We either have to face the question of how to 
face the crisis’, says Mr. MacDonald, “or allow it 
to come upon us and shatter us. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was quite useless talking about bank- 
ing reform and all that sort of thing.” 

“All that sort of thing” means, of course, the 
whole Labor philosophy. At this point the socialist 
side of opinion comes out, and it says succinctly 
and solemnly that it would be just as well to let 
Britain go to smash as she is now governed. No 
matter what is done to save the present situation, 
the whole thing will come up again, and the present 
order root and branch will be done away. 

For those who shrink from terrible revolution it 
does seem the wiser thing for the Prime Minister 
to have behaved as he has done. At the same time, 
realists in this dangerous and difficult world who 
know what is working in the thought of the multi- 
tude are not deceiving themselves into the cheerful 
notion that the present combination of political 
parties that governs Britain can do more than serve 
over a little “bridge. Its guidance will not be long, 
nor can it possibly do anything which runs to the 
roots of political and economic philosophy. The 
temporary crisis may be met, but that larger, issue 
remains upon which the empire must continue to 
concentrate its whole mind and strength. 


Good Circulation News 


IRCULATION of THe REGISTER is in the com- 

petent hands of A. Remington Caswell, who is 
calling upon our friends in all parts to cooperate 
with the office in a normal increase in our list of 
subscribers and readers. Mr. Caswell is experi- 
enced in this field, and in several months he has 
demonstrated his efficiency. For example, every 
publisher knows the Summer period is trying for 
church papers. The people are prone to drop every- 
thing connected with the church. Our constituency 
shows a remarkably high rate of loyalty to their 
paper. We have been told by circulation men out- 
side the office that they know nothing like our per- 
centage of renewal subscriptions. It averages about 
eighty-five per cent., yearly. And now the Summer. 
The figures for the past three months of 1931 are in, 
and the discontinuances are sixty-six per cent. less 
than they were the three summer months of 1950, 
which was an average year. That’s a good sign, 
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y Bookland 


Thomas and James 


The other day, at Dorchester, England, they unveiled a statue of 
Thomas Hardy. It is interesting to note that the chief speaker, on this 
occasion, was Sir James M. Barrie. Chosen, undoubtedly, because of his 
lifelong friendship with the great novelist, the presence at the ceremony 
of the author of Mary Rose and Peter Pan constitutes a striking contrast. 
This bringing together of two great literary figures symbolizes the two 
main tendencies in literary composition. Hardy and Barrie, two of the 
most famous figures in recent British letters: one a novelist and poet, 
the other dramatist and master of romantic fiction; the former a thorough 
realist, the latter an idealist equally sincere and equally gifted. The Eng- 
lishman believed in hard facts, distrusted the imagination, denied spir- 
itual truths, saw life as dour, stern, stark tragedy. The Scotchman, on the 
other hand, who has consistently held that dreams are the only reality, the 
things unseen are eternal, man does not live by bread alone, comes to pay 
him honor. Thus, in literature and in life, the two forces remain in ceas- 
less conflict, though with a common basis of mutual interest and recon- 
ciliation. Each needs the other. Romance and realism, hope and despair, 
imagination and literal-mindedness, doubt and faith, most books, like the 
majority of lives, are a fusing, more or less unequal, of the two. A. R. H. 


Jesus the Jew 

JnwIsH ViEnWws or Jusus. By Rev. Thomas 
Walker. D.D. New York: The Macmillan Oo. 
$1.50. 

The author has done a useful thing in 
making immediately available for refer- 
ence the views of six eminent Jewish 
writers, as they look at Jesus. These men 
are representatives of both the orthodox 
and liberal branches of the Jewish faith. 
Liberal Christian thinkers will agree in 
the main with all these men in discarding 
the superhuman, as they call it, aspects 
of the life and work of Jesus. The writers 
are not in full accord on the question of 
how much of what Jesus taught had 
already been given in the Hebrew writers 
before him; but all agree rather con- 
spicuously in placing him among their 
own prophets as a great, convincing, and 
original teacher. The author’s own essay 
at the end of the book deals almost wholly 
with such disputed subjects as the Virgin 
Birth, the apocalyptic claims of Jesus, the 
Resurrection, ete. These are all dealt 
with in more or less allegorical fashion. 
It seems hard for some writers to learn 
the difference between the use of who 
and whom. JA. F. 


Innocent Victims 

Tue Borper: A Missourr Saca, By Dagmar 
Doneghy. New York: William Morrow & Oo. 
$2.50. ‘ 

For a first novel, this is a work by no 
means lacking in merit. Although not 
without elements of weakness obviously 
due to inexperience, these are more than 
counterbalanced by many sources of 
strength. As a story it has energy, force, 
imagination, dramatic power. The thing 
moves. At last, American novelists are 
coming to appreciate the almost inex- 
haustible fund of material latent in the 
history of this country. The background 
of this novel is Missouri, during the four 
years of the Civil War. The sufferings 
inflicted on the inhabitants of a border 


state by circumstances they have done 
nothing to create are vividly pictured. 
There are many tragic episodes. Inci- 
dentally, the reader will gain much new 
historical information. Most impressive of 
all is the development of the character of 
the heroine, a woman who, as wife and 
mother, is a genuine personage. A crea- 


tion altogether unique. A.B. H. 
Typical Buchan 
THe BLANKET OF THE DARK. By John 


Buchan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 
Among contemporary writers, John 
Buchan is winning for himself an envi- 
able reputation. In the field of romantic 
fiction his work is comparable with the 
best. As a story-teller, in the apostolic 
succession of letters, he is in the natural 
lineage of Stevenson and Sir Walter 
Scott. His latest novel is not only one 
of his best, but worthy to be placed on 
the same shelf with most of the volumes 
by the Wizard of the North. An historical 
romance, whose period is the middle years 
of the reign of Henry VIII, its back- 
ground the region of the Cotswolds, it is 
a thrilling tale of adventure, coherent, 
original, alive. Like the author’s Witch 
Wood, it is both a narrative exceptionally 
interesting and a graphic picture of the 
times. Rich in dramatic episodes, moving 
steadily and logically from start to finish, 
The Blanket of the Dark is a novel well 
above the ordinary. Almost as good as Red- 
gauntlet, or Stevenson’s David Balfour. 
A.B. H. 


Biblical Archeology 


Diccine Ur Brpuican History. By J. 
Garrow Duncan. New York: The Macmillan 
Oo. $3.50. 

The chief appeal of this book will be 
to the student of the Bible interested in 
the light which these archeological ex- 
plorations throw vpon Bible history. Bible 
peoples who had seemed to belong to a 
legendary world, such as Amorites, 
Hittites and Jebusites, are discovered as 
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really historical, whose existence and 
tory may be traced in the records 


covered in the dust of the ages. The move 


ments of population and the rise and fall 
of civilizations are clearly revealed from 
4000 B.C. down to the Roman occupation. i 
“From at least 3000 B.C. downwards, the 
country has never been free from the in- — 


fluence of foreigners, whose products thely |! 


people have diligently imitated, and the 
cave-dwelling civilization is the only 
purely Palestinian product that exists.” 


ony 


j 


y 


In this long record of discovery, “the yd 
early part of the Hebrew period, dating :| {90 


from the arrival of Joshua at Jericho, 
prior to the founding of the kingdom — 
under Saul in the eleventh century—i. el 
1210-1080 B.C.—is practically a blank, so 


far as definite archeological knowledge ~ 
of: the Hebrew civilization is concerned.” — 


The author thinks that this lack of evi- 
dence is explained on the assumption 


that the Hebrews during these years were _ 


not strong enough to capture the cities 


and fortresses, so remained nomad and — 


country dwellers, constructing no endur- 
ing buildings. Before the Hebrews, the 


Amorites were in the land, coming into — | 


Palestine from the northeast. Later, an- 


other great civilized people, the Hittites, — 


swept down from the northwest, between 
2000 and 1800 B.C., and later amalga- 
mated with the Amorites. The author be- 
lieves that the Hyksos, who established 


dynasties in Egypt, were a part of the — 


same amalgmated peoples. The Jebusites, 
from whom David captured Jerusalem, 


were simply a branch of the same people. — 


The Canaanites are also declared to be 
the same ubiquitous assimilated stock. 
The evidence of archeology proves that 


the Hebrews never drove the Canaanites — 


from the land. Of the early period of the 
Hebrew occupation of Palestine there are 
no traces of Hebrew pottery. Distinctive 
Hebrew types are found at later dates, 
generally imitative of Canaanite ware, 
usually of inferior design and workman- 
ship. The Hebrews showed no marked 
originality. These archeological discoy- 
eries are important in helping to confirm, 
or correct, the statements in Biblical his- 
tory. The book is a monument of pains- 
taking industry and scrupulous care and 
is copiously illustrated. F. J. G. 


For Boys 


SmucGcier’s Luck. By Hdouard A. Stack- 
pole, New York: William Morrow and Co. $2.00. 
A swiftly moving tale of Old Nantucket 
during the American Revolution. The boy, 
Timothy Dexter, by chance, is thrown 
into the midst of a turmoil which pro- 


vides material for the plot. Not much is — 


known of the part the Nantucket islanders 
played in the Revolution. In reality, they 
had the British frigates to contend with 
on the one hand, and the rebellious Amer-. 
icans on the other. Whether they wished 
it or not they had to be neutral. Their 
predicament resolved itself into a struggle 
for existence. To complicate matters there 
was a colony of earnest Quakers on the 
island. All this background has provided 
Mr. Stackpole, himself a native of Nan- 
tucket, with abundant material for a story 
of historical merit as well as of absorb- 
ing interest. BE. H.C. 
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Frauds 


peed. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
, $2.00. 


book might still more accurately 
ealled “Gospel Bunk”, for it shows how 
eagerness of people to be taken in has 
al avidity when spurious antiquities 
de the field of sacred literature. It 
tells strange stories, incredible if it were 
not for the authority of the author, whose 
‘scholarship, and writings on kindred 
"subjects, make his words law. The marvel- 
ous thing about his exposures of fraud 
is not even the gullibility of readers. It 
is the clumsy and ignorant lying of the 
authors, They evidently know their public, 
‘if little else. They show that there is a 
good deal more in a name than in any- 
thing else. The book reads like a de- 
tective story, and might be used to make 
‘Bible classes more interesting than they 
used to be when we were young. With 
the lure of discovery, a good deal of 
knowledge would be devoured that might 
come in no other way. “The Unknown 
Life of Jesus Christ”, “The Crucifixion 
of Jesus by an Eye-Witness’, “The Letter 
of Jesus Christ”, these are some of the 
titles under which a good deal of in- 
| formation is slipped in comme au hazard. 
People with delicate appetite for Bible 
_ facts would find themselves eating them 
up from Professor Goodspeed’s clever 
hand. Seldom does so small and concise 
a book contain so much instruction. It 
leaves one wondering why the quacks, in 
popular doctoring and doctrine, have so 
much wider patronage than the regulars. 
Is it because orthodoxy is old and 
_ Athenians who run after any new thing 
are born. every day? Is it because magic 
still has more charm than sober truth? 
_ Certain it is that speculation gets its mil- 
| lions where investment gets its hundreds, 
' —of people, too, who have some claim to 
- good sense. J. W. D. 


| : A Presbyterian Potpourri 
TwENTY-Four Views or Marrracn. Lditcd 
by Olarence A. Spaulding. New York: The Mac- 
{ millan Co. $3.00. 


. The Presbyterian Commission on the 
| dled of Marriage, Divorce and Remar- 
| riage has made available in this book the 
| _ contributions of twenty-four men and 
| omen who are in the present day doing 
_ Significant work in the field. The contribu- 

tors vary from Bertrand Russell and 
& 


Judge Lindsey, on the one side, to Joseph 

llins and Joseph Fort Newton, on the 
- other ; while in between are such thor- 
oughly sound students as Paul Popenoe, 
‘Sherwood Eddy, Walter Lippmann and 
r. Brill. The Commission felt that what 


ers, was not so much an independent 

y of its own, as providing in acces- 
e form the views of the leading 
hinkers. For this purpose they selected 
om magazine articles and existing books 
ent sections; and in each case have 
en a biography of the writer so that 
» readers of the book may be able to 
nate his contribution. It is impos- 
to single out one or more articles 
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Occasionally one runs across statements 
such as the following, “There may be a 
place for the contraceptive under medical 
advice, but it still remains that a baby 
now and then is a splendid escape for 
those suffering from an uneventful mar- 
ried life’, which would appear ludicrous 
if they did not show pathetic lack of 
knowledge. After all, what of the un- 
wanted baby itself! In some of the 
articles there is a very definite evangelical 
bias, particularly in that by a Japanese 
Christian, Toyohiko Kagawa. In others, 
there is an attempt to deal with situations 
that arise in the light of modern knowl- 
edge and ethics, at the same time with 
due consideration to the religious back- 
ground. Of this type, that of Maude 
Royden seems to the reviewer to be among 
the best. Others, such as Bertrand Russell, 
give little or no consideration to the Chris- 
tian ethic; in fact, are scornful of it. It 
seems to the reviewer again that the 
Commission deserves credit for including 
these views, which must be very greatly 
questioned by many of its own members. 
Many of the articles are purely scientific 
or philosophical treatments. In this cate- 
gory the articles of G@. V. Hamilton, Paul 
Popenoe and Professor Jennings and the 
selection from Walter Lippmann’s book 
“A Preface to Morals” are outstanding. 

In addition to these articles there is 
incorporated the report of the Social 
Hygiene Committee of Great Britain deal- 
ing with continence and marriage, ex- 
tracts from “The Ideals of Love and 
Marriage” published by the Federal Coun- 
cil, and from the report of the Joint Com- 
mission to study the problem of Divorce 
of the General Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. There is also a very 
interesting classified bibliography which 
gives the student who wishes to seek 
further additional material. 

As THE RecistTerR noted some time ago, 
the Commission has been criticized by 
some Presbyterian leaders because it gives 
least space to the conservative Christian 
view; but liberals at least will feel that 
it deserves much credit for dealing with 
this matter in an objective and thoroughly 
impartial way. The problem is one of the 
present time and not a problem of 2,000 
years ago, and for most readers it is more 
important to know what present-day scien- 
tists and thinkers are saying than to 
quote the various contradictory opinions 
that one finds in the Bible, or to rely on 
the findings of orthodox religious tribunals 
several hundred years ago. The Presby- 
terian Commission deserves very real 
eredit for preparing in brief and acces- 
sible form a manual which ministers and 
laymen alike will do well to read and 
study. E. 0.D. 


God’s World 


Gop’s Wortp. By Cornelius Howard Patton, 
D.D. New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00. 


™his book should fill a real need with 
persons who are seeking a broad com- 
pendium of conditions in the modern 
world. Chautauqua lecturers, people in 
search of material for a missionary ad- 
dress, as well as general readers who are 
in need of widening-their world outlook 
will find it useful. The bibliography is ex- 
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cellent, and should prove to be a good 
lead for Bible study classes, or groups 
of persons seeking texts in sociological 
or conventionally religious directions. 
The author himself intimates that hu- 
manists and their kind do not enter the 
range of his thinking. Some of his chapter 


headings indicate his point of view, 
“God’s Good THarth’, “God’s Good 
Family”, “The Supremacy of Religion”, 


(and by religion he quite clearly means 
the Christian religion), a point of view 
which distinctly limits the appeal of the 
book, and puts it definitely in the class 
with those pronouncements of our Roman 
Catholic brethren, who always give us a 
premise which we can’t accept, and then 
build from that a structure sometimes 
beautiful and appealing, but not convine- 
ing. J. ALF. 


A Classic 


Wonprr Storins. By Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

This book is published as the “Author’s 
Edition”. The publishers found it impos- 
sible to include all of Andersen’s tales, 
and will publish a second volume. This 
one includes those stories in which the 
element of wonder seems to be more 
prominent, with aspects of the supernat- 
ural and the superhuman em'phasized. 
More than sixty of these tales, long and 
short, are included in the work. Quaint 
illustrations add to the interest. This 
classic among juveniles is worth includ- 
ing in every child’s library. Andersen 
was a master of plot as related to chil- 
dren’s reading. He also understood the 
fine art of creating a children’s literature. 
His rich imagination, his genius for de- 
tail, and the literary merit of his nar- 
rative make his work outstanding in the 
estimation of critics of juvenile literature. 

E. H. ©. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THE WARDEN, By Anthony Trollope. Amer- 
ican Library LHdition. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

A really beautiful edition of a literary 
classic. One of Trollope’s best novels, 
finely bound and printed. Michael Sadlier 
furnishes an Introduction which alone is 
worth the price of the book. A.B. H. 

Star Dust. By Mary Gleason Powning. Bos- 
ton: Bruce Humphries Inc. $2.00. 

These verses of Mary Gleason Powning 
mirror for us the pleasant thoughts of a 
friendly, serene and happy spirit. But 
the verses themselves have no marked 
literary merit. A. M. 1. 


CHiInp LABOR LEGISLATION IN New York. 


By Mary Stevenson Calicott. New York: The 
Maemillan Co, 

A history of the development and ad- 
ministration of Child Labor laws in the 
State of New York, 1905-1930. 

UNRAVELLING THE Book or Books. By 


Ernest R. Trattner, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Tun LIFE OF PRAYER IN THE WORLD OF 
Scrmnce. By William Adams Brown. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Two books of permanent value now re- 
published at a low price. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS 


In Review and Expectation 


LOUIS C. CORNISH 


FOREIGN visitor has recently spoken 

of the migratory habits of the Amer- 
icans. Nowhere perhaps is the habit 
shown more clearly than in the churches. 
From early autumn until Easter our 
churehes are increasingly active. Then the 
work lessens until mid-June, when the 
great majority close or continue preach- 
ing services only, to begin again in early 
September. 

Yet during the interim many summer 
conferences are held in different parts of 
the country. Our hearts always turn back 
to the Isles of Shoals, where in quality 
and in attendance the meetings this sum- 
mer have been notable. Two ministers’ 
retreats were held. Dr. John H. Lathrop 
of Brooklyn conducted one for the Unita- 
rian ministers, and Dr. William L. Sul- 
livan of Germantown held a retreat for 
ministers under Congregational auspices. 
All who attended these retreats spoke of 
them with gratitude. 

Work on the Rest House at Stow, Mass., 
given and endowed by the late Mr. 
Whitney, has begun. An artesian well 
has been sunk, not without a good deal 
of planning, and it is hoped that the two 
houses will be opened next summer after 
adapting them to Mr. Whitney’s plans. 

Many ministers from distant parts of 
the country have come to 25 Beacon Street 
to renew old associations and to take 
counsel for the coming year. A number 
of ministers have left their parishes, and 
these churches are seeking new ministers. 

Not only from our own country but 
from all over the world words of en- 
couragement come to us about the work of 
other Unitarian groups. Dr. Dexter has 
spent his vacation in Europe, during 
which he has held informal conferences 
with our friends in Prague, Budapest, and 
Cluj-Kolozsvér, and has spoken in several 
of the British Unitarian churches. Rey. 
Clifton M. Gray of Topeka, Kansas, has 
also been in Prague as our unofficial 
visitor. 

As this letter goes to press, we are 
welcoming Rev. Mortimer Rowe, M.A., 
Secretary of the General Assembly of Uni- 
tarian Churches in Great Britain, which 
includes the Irish, Welsh, and Scotch 
churehes as well as those in England. It 
will be remembered that the President of 
the Assembly is always a prominent lay- 
man, and that the Secretary is the chief 
executive. This was the method pursued 
by our Association until about thirty 
years ago. Mr. Rowe will visit some of our 
churehes, and will be the welcome guest 
at the General Conference next month. 

Dr. L. J. van Holk, Secretary of the 
International Association for the Promo- 
tion of Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom, who was a guest at the May 
Meetings, has been promoted to the Chair 
of Theology at Leiden University. Like 
Harvard University in this country, 
Leiden is the outstanding liberal seat of 
religion in Holland, and Dr. van Holk’s 
acceptance of the chair insures the liberal 
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tradition for an indefinite period. He has 
our most earnest congratulations. 

The meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the International Association was 
held in Paris early in July, at which meet- 
ing Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer represented our 
group of churches, and plans were made 
definitely for the next Congress which 
will be held in Switzerland in July, 1932. 

The prevailing depression throughout 
this country is behind every report and 
item of news which comes to us. Unlike 
some other periods of great financial dis- 
tress, the present depression is not 
localized, but is world-wide. To discuss 
the elements in the present situation, or 
its cause or cure, would only be to repeat 
what is in every journal. What should be 
remembered is the effect upon schools and 
colleges and churches, upon all institu- 
tions including those expressing religion 
and particularly liberal religion. In the 
past it has not infrequently happened that 
periods of depression coincided with pe- 
riods of spiritual revival. When the hearts 
and minds are distressed people make 
leisure to consider the deeper things 
which abide, It would be well indeed if 
the present depression could produce this 
result. 

We are so involved in material under- 
takings and in conveniences and amuse- 
ments and the mechanisms of life that 
often we do not give nearly as much con- 
sideration as we should to the things of 
the spirit. After all, what is the warp and 
woof of life except truth and justice, un- 
selfishness and service to mankind, love 
to God and love to man? Could we speak 
a single healing word of inspiration it 
would be an urging to heed the power of 
the Church Universal, and to make its 
ministrations more effective, to share in 
them regularly, and to carry their mes- 
sages of righteousness and peace into the 
hearts of all our communities, to the end 
that we may be comforted not by the 
things which are seen and transitory but 
by the unseen things which are eternal. 


Pomona’s Experiment 


The church at Pomona, Calif., is trying 
an experiment through the month of Sep- 
tember. According to an announcement in 
the church letter: “We are not going to 
attempt, this year, to compete with the 
heat, the fair, and the holiday through 
the month of September, but, instead, we 
will offer an hour of music and poetry at 
11 o’clock.” The following program was 
announced : September 6, Chauncey Haine, 
Sr., at the organ, with Paul Veley read- 
ing; September 138, Miss Ethel Allen at 
the organ, with Miss Virginia Price, 
violinist ; September 20, Paul Veley, read- 
ing, Mr. Haine at the organ; September 
27, Miss Betty Ross Clarke, reading from 
Psalms and the English poets. Miss 
Allen at the organ. 


LETTER 


Unitarians at Chautauqua 


One of the many hospitable centres at 
Chautauqua, N.Y., is the Unitarian House, _ 
in the conduct of which the Universalists 
participate. Rev. and Mrs. A. E. von 7 
Stilli of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Rey. Mr, — 
Vogelsang and Mrs. Vogelsang of Provi- — 
dence, R.I., have had charge during the © 
present season. The house is ideally 
located, being directly across the street — 
from the Hall of Philosophy and diago- 
nally across the open square from the Hall 
of Christ. It is about three blocks from 
the main auditorium. Its Wayside Pulpit, 
with the sermon changed each day, at- 
tracts much favorable comment. 

Services of worship are held in the 
house on Sunday mornings, and tea and 
a social hour on two of the week days. 
This custom prevails among all the de- | 
nominational headquarters in cooperation 
with the Chautauqua institution. Over 4 
three hundred names were enrolled on 
the visitors’ book a week before the sea- 
son ended. Unitarians and liberals visit- 
ing Chautauqua find a warm welcome ex- 
tended to them by these representatives 
of the East and the West. The people of 
Chautauqua have come to look upon this 
headquarters as the friendly house. 

A week at the city on the lake is a real 
experience. One gets a cross section of the 
world of to-day in its social, political and _ 
religious life. Dr. C. Wallace Petty of 
Pittsburgh, Dr. John H. Finley of The 
New York Times, Dr. Charles Stelzle of — 
New York, Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa of 
Japan, Rev. Walter W. van Kirk, Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Committee on Inter-_ 
national Justice and Goodwill of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ, 
were some of the speakers, and their 
themes were: “The World and Its Tech- — 
nique’; “Spiritual Efficiency’; “The 
Christian Attitude in the Orient’; “The 
Cause of Social Unrest’; “Paths of 
Peace’. Add to this program a series of — 
concerts by the symphony orchestra under — 
the leadership of Albert Stoessel, and the — 
week is a profitable and interesting one. 

The writer was fortunate enough to be 
there on Wednesday, August 19, when the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientifie Circle 
graduated a class of 107 members of the 
Class of 1931, and thirteen others who 
had completed the course in previous 
years but had never had the opportunity 
to take part in the ceremony of graduation. 
The requirement for the degree is a four- 
year course of reading and instruction. — 
The course was instituted by Bishop John 
H. Vincent, the master spirit of Chau- 
tauqua nearly fifty years ago. Bach year 
the new graduates, preceded by as ma 
of the older graduates as possible, the 
different classes having their appropriate 
banners, march to the lower entrance 0 
the Hall of Philosophy and, flanked by the 
flower girls with their baskets of golden 
blossoms, pass through the golden ga 
and are entitled to the rights and priv 
ileges of the Chautauqua Institute. Th 
is one of the many ties which draw peop 
year after year to the shores of this bea 
tiful lake. 


me 
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) HY. MORTIMER ROWE, Secretary of 
the General Assembly of Unitarian 
Free Christian Churches of Great 
Britain, comes to America to attend the 
Fourth Biennial Conference of the Ameri- 
ci n Unitarian Association at Philadelphia, 

tober 19-22. 

Mr. Rowe was born in Leeds, Lancashire, 
‘in 1879, the son of a Congregational minis- 
ter. During adolescence his thought led 
him toward the Unitarian position in the- 
ology and he became a member of Dr. 
Charles Hargrove’s congregation. He pre- 
pared for the ministry by studying at Ox- 
ford, first as an undergraduate of Lincoln 
College, fhen at Manchester College where 
he spent 1905-1908. James Drummond, 
Pstlin Carpenter, Edwin Odgers and L. P. 
Jacks were the commanding figures in 
Oxford at that time. On the completion of 
his college course he was settled as minis- 
ter of the historic Octagon Chapel at Nor- 
wich, Hast Anglia, where he served five 
years. In 1913 he moved to Preston in 
Lancashire. 

1 ‘During the great war Mr. Rowe’s minis- 
terial duties were suspended and he en- 
listed at the beginning of 1916 in the 
R. A. M. C. He saw service in the Home 
Hospital and as stretcher-bearer with the 
60th Division on the French and Belgian 
battle fronts. Because of gas-poisoning he 
‘was invalided home at the end of 1917 and 
‘subsequently became gas instructor at 
R. A. M. C. base camps in 1918, At the 
close of the war he took up again the work 
of his ministry at Preston and at the end 
of 1919 followed Rey. J. J. Wright as 
minister of the beautiful old eighteenth 
century Meeting House of Chowbent, also 
in Lancashire. 

On January 1, 1929, Mr. Rowe took up 
his duties at Essex Hall, London, as Sec- 
retary of the General Assembly. In his 
official position Mr Rowe has had intimate 
contacts with the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and has cooperated cordially in 
the joint foreign work undertaken by the 
‘two Associations. Mr. Rowe has been es- 
pecially interested in the International 
Association for the Promotion of Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom and 
most helpful in the development of its 
plans. 

_ The itinerary of Mr. Rowe during his 
‘present visit includes visits to all the 
‘Unitarian churches in eastern Canada, in 
most of which he will preach, meet the 
congregations, and confer with the boards 
trustees. He will also see as many of 
churches in the United States as pos- 
le, especially those in the eastern part 
the country and along the Atlantic 


Je will spend a week in and about 


ogical School and preaching in the First 
Shurch which has recently been dedicated. 
The ministers of New England met Mr. 
at luncheon during the early part 
visit. 
1925 the connection between 
churches and American churches 
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Mortimer Rowe Comes to America 


British Assembly Secretary to attend fourth biennial conference 
and visit several churches 


has been close, At that time there was an 
interchange of pulpits on the part of five 
of the ministers of each of these two 
countries. Nearly every year since, one or 
more guests have come from England and 
many of our ministers have carried to the 
British churches the greetings of Ameri- 
can liberals. The coming of Mr. Rowe 
offers one more opportunity to increase 
the friendliness between the two nations, 
so important at this time. The visit to 
several churches will afford Mr. Rowe an 
opportunity to describe the work which 
our British friends are doing and the spirit 


MORTIMER ROWE 


Secretary of the General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 
of Great Britain 


in which they are carrying on. At the con- 
ference in Philadelphia Mr. Rowe’s address 
will be on the subject “The British Uni- 
tarian Churches’. Mr. Rowe’s engage- 
ments make it necessary for him to re- 
turn October 23. His itinerary has been 
arranged for him, subject to possible 
change. 

Following his arrival in New York Sep- 
tember 13, on the S.S. Carinthia, Mr. 
Rowe spent Monday, September 14, in New 
York, visiting the New York headquarters 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
September 15 to 18 he was in and about 
Boston. From September 19 to 21.he visited 
Montreal, preaching in the Unitarian 
Church on September 20. Mr. Rowe went 
to Ottawa and Toronto September 22-24. 
He will visit Buffalo on September 25, re- 
turning to Toronto the next day, where a 
reception will be tendered him by the 
church. It is hoped that Prof. Robert 
Hutcheon, of Chicago, will be present, and 
the new minister at Hamilton with several 
of his parishioners. Mr. Rowe will go to 
Hamilton late that evening or early Sun- 
day morning and will preach at the church 
there on September - 27, returning to 
Toronto for a special evening service. 
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September 29 and 30 will be spent in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul; October 1 to 4 in 
Winnipeg, where he will preach on Sun- 
day. October 5 to 9 he will be in Chicago, 
October 10 in Toledo ; October 11 in Cleve- 
land; October 12, 13 and 14 in New York; 
October 15 and 16 in Washington; October 
17 and 18 in Baltimore, preaching on Sun- 
day and addressing the Y. P. R. U. in 
the evening. From October 19 to 22 
he will be in attendance at the General 
Conference in Philadelphia and on Octo- 
ber 23 he will sail for England. 


Situation at Toledo, Ohio 


The widespread industrial and financial 
depression has been accentuated in certain 
communities in America where bank 
failures have brought acute distress. In 
some cases this has gravely affected the 
welfare and the immediate future of our 
Unitarian churches. It was true in Sioux 
City, Ia., where bank failures cut deeply 
into the resources of our people; it was 
true in Asheville, N.C., where the collapse 
of almost all the financial institutions of 
the city caused us to suspend our efforts 
to establish a new movement in that 
thriving southern town. It has now hap- 
pened in Toledo where an extremely seri- 
ous situation has developed. 

On June 17 the Security-Home Trust 
Company of Toledo with* deposits of ap- 
proximately twenty million dollars closed 
its doors and on August 15 three other 
large banks placed their affairs in the 
hands of the State Banking Department. 
Of one hundred and seventy millions of 
bank deposits in Toledo, about one bun- 
dred and twenty millions are lost, or for 
the moment effectively tied up. Unfortu- 
nately, all the Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations have likewise been forced to re- 
fuse to permit the withdrawal of any 
funds whatever. 

The First Unitarian Church of that 
city is without a minister because of the 
resignation of Rev. George L. Parker. Ar- 
rangements were made before the summer 
closing of the church for Dr. Franklin 
C. Southworth to occupy the pulpit during 
the next few months, but it has now been 
found impossible to go ahead with this 
arrangement. The majority of the church 
subscribers had their funds in one or 
more of these banks whose doors have 
been closed. So seriously have the church 
finances been affected that at first it was 
thought best to close the church. Further 
consideration on the part of the officers 
of the church, however, led them to feel 
that this should not be done except as 
a last resort. Accordingly an appeal has 
been made to the American Unitarian 
Association for counsel and aid; and it 
has been arranged that the Rey. Charles 
R. Joy, administrative vice-president of 
the Association, should go to Toledo to 
occupy the pulpit for the next few weeks 
and in consultation with the Toledo 
church try to find some way out of this 
trying situation. " 
aD 
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These Men Speak at the Biennial Conference 
Personal sketches of five leaders to appear in Philadelphia 


HOSE who are planning to attend the 

Fourth Biennial Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association at Phila- 
delphia October 19, 20, 21 and 22 will be 
interested in details about some of the 
speakers. 

Rey. Robert B. Day, of Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., who will preach the conference ser- 
mon at 8.00 p.m., Monday, October 19, was 
born in Concord, N.H., March 9, 1896. He 
attended the public schools in that city. 
He spent one year at the College of 
Forestry in Syracuse University. He en- 
tered the employ of W. H. McElwain Com- 
pany of Boston, where, with the exception 
of two years spent with the United States 
Army, he remained until the spring of 
1921. He was Mid-Western Secretary of 
the Laymen’s League for two years. In 
1926 he graduated from the Meadville 
Theological School and accepted the call 
to the First Unitarian Church, Niagara 
Falls. 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes, who will 
speak at the Public Session Thursday 
evening, October 22, on “The Individual 
and Religion’, was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on November 29, 1879. Mr. Holmes 
was educated in the public schools of 
Malden, a suburb of Boston; he graduated 
from Harvard College in 1902, and from 
the Harvard Divinity School in 1904. He 
took his A.B. degree summa cum laude, 
and was elected to membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa. In May, 1930, he received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
Jewish Institute of Religion, and in June, 
1931, he received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from St. Lawrence University. 
He began his ministry in the Third Reli- 
gious Society in Dorchester (Unitarian) 
in 1904, and remained there three years. 
In November, 1906, he was called to the 
Church of the Messiah, New York City, 
in suecession to Minot J. Savage, and 
began his work in February, 1907. In 1919 
Mr. Holmes left the Unitarian ministry 
and reorganized his chureh as an inde- 
pendent society on a community, as con- 
trasted with a denominational, basis, and 
changed its name to “The Community 
Church of New York’. 

Mr. Holmes has lectured widely in this 
country and traveled extensively in 
Europe and the Near East. He is Bditor 
of Unity (Chicago), Associate Editor of 
The World Tomorrow (New York), and 
has published many sermons and maga- 
zine articles. He is author of several books, 
among them ‘The Revolutionary, Function 
of the Modern Church” (1912), “Is Death 
the End?’ (1915), “New Wars for Old” 
(1916), “The Life and Letters of Robert 
Jollyer” (1917), “New Churches for Old” 
(1922), “Patriotism Is Not Wnough” 
(1925), “Palestine Today and Tomorrow” 
(1929). This past summer he has been 
traveling in Russia. 

Prof. Hornell Hart, member of the faculty 
of Bryn Mawr College, who will give an 
address Wednesday evening, October 21, 
at the Public Session, is the son of 
Hastings Hornell Hart, for several years 
head of the Child Welfare Division of 


the Russell Sage Foundation. He gradu- 
ated in 1910 from Oberlin College, took his 
M.A. in Sociology at the University of 
Wisconsin, and his Ph.D. in Child Welfare 
at the University of Iowa. He is the 
author of two books, “The Science of 
Social Relations’, and “The Technique of 
Social Progress”. He has also contributed 
numerous articles to various publications. 

Prof. W. K. Hall, of Dartmouth College, 
who will also speak Wednesday evening 
on “The Individual and the Family”, grad- 
uated from Dartmouth in 1892 and from 
Harvard Law School in 1896. He practised 
law in Boston until 1917 as a member of 
the firm of Powers and Hall. During 
1915-16 he was also Vice-president of the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company in charge of Public Relations. 
During the war he served in Washington, 
in the War Department, as business direc- 
tor of the committee on Special Education 
and Training, which had charge of the 
Student Army Training Corps and all the 
training done out of the regular military 
training camps. In 1919 he became Vice- 
president of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, in charge of Per- 
sonnel Relations for the Bell System. In 
August, 1930, he resigned this position to 
go to Hanover, N.H., as lecturer on In- 
dustrial Relations in the Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration and 
Finance. : 

Mr. Hall has been a member of Ameri- 
ean Intercollegiate Football Rules Com- 
mittee since 1906 and chairman for the 
last twenty years 

Rev. Mortimer Rowe, who will speak 
Tuesday morning on the “British Uni- 
tarian Churches”, is secretary of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches with headquarters in 
London, England, and has accepted the 
invitation of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation to visit this country. He arrived 
in Boston on Tuesday morning for a four- 
day visit. During his stay in America Mr. 
Rowe will speak in several cities, includ- 
ing Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Wash- 
ington, and Baltimore. In The News Leiter 
to-day there is an interesting article on 
Mr. Rowe. 


Brockton Church Goes Forward 


Under the leadership of Rev. Hugo A. 
Perdelwitz, and the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of the members, the Sunday morning 
attendance at Unity Church, Brockton, 
Mass., has been trebled. Forty per cent. 
of the attendance is men. On church 
renovations $7,000 has been expended. The 
minister’s salary has been increased $500. 
A paid church worker has been engaged, 
also a paid Kindergarten worker. The 
monthly calendar contains in addition to 
the usual notices short contributions by 
the minister, which have been accepted by 
current periodicals. Mr. Perdelwitz has 
been requested to bring them out in book 
form. 
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Eleventh Mission Season 


Laymen’s League preacher to open i 
Flint, Mich., September 27 


The eleventh season of the preaching 
missions of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League will open this autumn with 
week’s institute of liberal religion at the 
First Unitarian Church in Flint, Mich 
where Rev. Arthur H. Winn is the m n= 
ister. The meetings will be held from 
September 27 to October 4. 

The new church in Flint was organized — 
in April, 1930, immediately following a 
similar institute, conducted as a joint 
project of the League and the American 
Unitarian Association. Dr. Horace West- 
wood, mission preacher for the League, 
who gave the addresses for that institute, 
will return this time with a new series — 
of addresses emphasizing the practical 
implications of liberal religion in the lives 
of men and women to-day. ; 

Dr. Westwood’s topics at Flint will be: 
“To-morrow Looks at To-day—Our Age 
in Judgment”, “Could Jesus Be a Chris- — 
tian?”’, “Love and Marriage in the Light — 
of Psychology”, “As Though God Were! 
“Who Are These Unitarians?’, “Suppose — 
you Could Not Die, What Then?’ and 
“What's Coming in Religion?’ He will 
also preach Sunday morning, October 
on “The New Psychology in Our Da 
Life.” 

The meetings in Flint will be followed 
by an institute in Norfolk, Va., October 
10-17. Here also the League had a hand 
in the establishment of a new church, 
when last year, with the cooperation of 
the American Unitarian Association, it 
conducted a Bible institute, with Dr. 
Frank W. Pratt as lecturer, as an aid 
toward arousing interest in the establish- 
ment of a liberal movement in Norfolk 


“House of Power and Strength” 


“This is a year’, wrote Dr. Maxwell 
Savage of the First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass., in a pastoral letter, 
September 8, “to test faith in the values 
which are beyond price. It has been noted 
that as those that are sick turn to hos- 
pitals, so in times of distress more people 
resort to the churehes. While it is not 
only natural but right that people should 
seek and find comfort and assurance, still 
let us see our church as more nearly a 
power house for the creation and dissem 
ination of such spiritual energy as will 
not only strengthen the weak but prevent 
weakness in those that are strong. Let us 
see if we can be proud enough of this 
human nature of ours not only to keer 
but to enhance our standards of moral 
and manners and meet our individual ané 
social obligations in a year of stress. 

“To thus meet the requirements of 
it is needful that from time to time we 
be reminded of the fact that, after all 
said and done, we are spiritual beings li 
ing in a spiritual Universe and that we 4 
wisely when we ‘trust the radiant ligh 
of our purest affections and the clea 
vision of prophets and of saints’.” 
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HANSKA, MINN. 


i NE still sometimes hears that state- 
ment that Unitarianism is chiefly a 
O» religion, and echoes of the ancient 
about pale negations may even yet 
| be caught by an attentive ear. But if any- 
one really still believes there is any sense 
or truth in these outworn accusations, he 
would have found their complete and 
final refutation if he had been in Hanska, 
| Minn., on September 6. 
There could not have been a more splen- 
did demonstration of the continental 
breadth of American Unitarianism, or a 
more glowing testimonial to the positive, 
constructive, affirmative character of our 
liberal religious faith. One’s blood beat 
with a warmer and a steadier pulse, one’s 
confidence in the greatness of our contri- 
_ bution to the life of America received new 
and renewing strength. The words that 
came with irresistible force to one’s lips 
were those of the disciples of olden times: 
“Lord, it is good for us to be here.” One’s 
only wish was that every Unitarian in 
_ the land might have shared the heartening 
experience. 
_. More than 600 people gathered on the 
summit of Mt. Pisquah that day, to cele 
_ brate the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
‘ing of the Nora Free Christian Church, 
and to pay tribute to the memory of 
| Kristofer Janson, the Norwegian poet, 
novelist, preacher, and apostle of liberal 
religion, who was the first minister of the 
church. Large delegations came from Hud- 
son, Wis., and from the Nazareth Church 
of Minneapolis. Many travelled even 
greater distances to be present—some 
came nearly 500 miles, from close to the 
Canadian border. 
a The official program for the day was 
long and filled with a great variety of 
meetings. After selections by the orchestra, 
the morning service was held in the 
chureh, conducted by the minister, Dr. 
_Amandus H. Norman. The anniversary 
‘sermon, by Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, was a plea for 
“education in understanding’, and ended 
} with a gracious and sincere tribute to the 
work of Nora Church as a “house of 
interpretation”. 
\. Letters and telegrams from many 
- friends of the church and of Dr. Norman 
were read at the morning service, among 
them greetings from the sister churches 
in Virginia and Underwood, Minn., and 
personal messages from Dr. Marion D. 
utter, Minneapolis, Rev. Richard W. 
3oynton, Buffalo, N.Y., Rev. Arthur 
enfeldt, Cohasset, Mass., Rey. Frank 
Holmes, Jamaica Plain, Mass., Rev. 
lerick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, Il, 
of whom have had close associations, 
yarious kinds, with the work at 
ka. The young people of the state 
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ska Celebration Gives Proof of 
The Power and Glory of Unitarianism 


Fiftieth anniversary services of the Nora Free Christian Church 
demonstrate continental breadth, affirmative quality, and 
value of contribution of liberal faith 
e FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


were represented by a telegram from 
John Gronner, president of the state 
federation of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

After a bountiful dinner, served in the 
Coffee Stova to six “sittings” of guests by 
the Nora Women’s Society and the Junior 
Alliance, everyone gathered in and around 
the church to listen to a notable paper on 
Kristofer Janson, by Dr. Norman. Several 
of Janson’s songs were sung by Nora 
Ouren. As a result of the interest aroused 
by this occasion, a meeting was held in 
the church later in the day, when plans 
were formulated for the organization of 
a Kristofer Janson Foundation, the pur- 
pose of which will be to gather and hold a 
sum of money, the income from which 
will be used to further the extension of 
liberal religious ideas in the Northwest. 

Shortly after four o’clock there was a 
most impressive ceremony for the laying 
of the corner stone in the new founda- 
tions that have been put under the church. 
The entire church, inside and outside, has 
been completely renovated and put into 
absolutely first-class condition, through 
the devoted and self-sacrificing labors of 
the people of the congregation. For the 
laying of the corner stone a most extraor- 
dinary group had come together, repre- 
senting five generations. Ole Running and 
Mathias Midtbruget, two of the original 
builders of the church, represented the 
generation that began the work at 
Hanska; and Wilma Bjorneberg, great, 
great, great granddaughter of Bore and 
Bernille Evenson, was only one of a sur- 
prisingly large number of fifth generation 
descendants of the original members. It 
is a pity that space forbids giving the en- 
tire list, for it constitutes an amazing 
record of continuous devotion to a single 
cause. 

Many distinguished citizens of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, of Norse extraction, 
were also present, among them J. C. 
Huseby, for more than thirty years presi- 
dent of the Nazareth Church of Minneap- 
olis and sometime president of the Na- 
tional Order of Sons of Norway, Haakon 
Pederson, chief engineer of the Soo Line, 
L. Staanheim, for a quarter of a century 
secretary of the Sons of Norway, N. J. 
Jenson, president of the Unitarian Society 
of Hudson, Wis., and others whom it is 
impossible to enumerate here. One notable 
feature of the records of this group of 
Americans of Norwegian ancestry is the 
large number who served overseas in the 
war. The Americanism of these splendid 
people is thoroughgoing. 

A gathering on the hilltop at five 
o’clock, at which Mr, Staanheim, Mr. 
Huseby, and others spoke briefly; a de- 
lightful supper in the Coffee Stova; a 
large assemblage in the Liberal Union, in 
the evening, at which the minister of 
Unity Church, St. Paul, spoke a word of 
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encouragement and challenge to the 
younger generation; and finally a beauti- 
ful candlelight service in the ehureh, led 
by Effie Midtbruget; these events com- 
pleted the long and eventful day’s pro- 
gram. 

Throughout, there was an unbroken 
stream of tribute to Dr. and Mrs. Norman 
-—utterly sincere, sometimes expressed 
with such emotion that tears were very 
close to the surface, and uniting the 
whole company, young and old, into a 
single fellowship of affectionate and ad- 
miring regard. For nearly forty years Dr. 
Norman has been the pastor, teacher, and 
friend of a host of people, some of whom 
are scattered all over the country, but 
none of whom can ever forget the rugged 
strength and the tender solicitude of his 
character. He has built his life into the 
lives of hundreds, and the influence of 
his work will be perpetual. 

The committee responsible for the ex- 
tensive work of repairing the church 
plant was as follows: Hans C. Jorgensen, 
chairman; Oscar Bjorneberg, secretary ; 
Knute Haugen, treasurer; Axel Ahlgren 
Adolph Larson, Peter O, Paulson, Gilbert 
Sorbel, Mrs. N. T. Olson, Mrs. H. P. 
Becken, and Mrs. Nels O. Bakken. 

The committee on organization of the 
Kristofer Janson Foundation is made up 
of the following: Dr. Norman, chairman; 
J. C. Huseby, secretary; L. Staanheim, 
T. O. Dahl, H. Pederson, N. J. Jenson, 
Louis Blegen, the last two of Hudson, 
Wis. The committee aims at securing an 
ultimate fund of $25,000. 


Mrs. Fanny Baker Ames 
Dies at Yarmouthport, Mass. 


Mrs. Fanny Baker Ames, widow of Rey. 
Charles Gordon Ames, for many years 
minister of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, Mass., died at her summer home 
in Yarmouthport, Mass., August 21. 

Born in New York State in 1840, Mrs. 
Ames was among the first women gradu- 
ates of Antioch College. She founded the 
Associated Charities in this country, now 
known as the Family Welfare, and the 
Children’s Aid Society in conjunction 
with Mr. Ames and Mrs. Susan Lesley; 
also the first woman’s club in Philadel- 
phia, the New Century Club. 

After she came to Boston with her hus- 
band she was responsible for the National 
Unitarian Women’s Alliance, an organiza- 
tion which has continued for many years. 
Mrs. Ames served two terms on the Bos- 
ton School Committee and was active in 
founding the Good Government League, 
which later became the League of Women 
Voters. 

Following the death of her husband she 
lived in Boston and at Yarmouthport. 
She is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Raymond M. Crosby of Boston and Yar- 
mouthport, and Mrs. Alice Ames Winter Of 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Unitarian Booth at Hotel Astor 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women will conduct a booth for the dis- 
tribution of tracts and free Unitarian 
literature at the Hotel Astor Exposition of 
Women’s Arts and Industries in New 
York City, September 30—October 6. 
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“Caravaning” for Peace 


Y. P. R. U. itinerant campaigner describes his experience in arguing 
against war before thousands of Ohioans, at out-of-door 
entertainments, church mectings, chautauquas, grange 
mectings, a rural carriers’ convention 
CHARLES P. WELLMAN, JR. 


CARAVANS” are 
arguments that the Church has a 
social conscience, and does not merely 
preach religion and do nothing about it. 
When we say that “we unite for the wor- 
ship of God and the service of man”, our 
sincerity is more apparent if we support 
the movement to abolish war, the arch- 
enemy of man’s finest moral sensibilities 
and also of his material well-being. 

In this conviction, the Young People’s 
Religious Union, through its commission 
on social responsibility, raised enough 
money to send two students, Elmer 
Nicholas of the Yale Divinity School and 
myself from Harvard College, on a mis- 
sion of peace this summer. Excellent train- 
ing and management were offered by the 
Society of Friends, which has sponsored 
‘“neace caravans” for five years, and from 
the origin of the society in the seven- 
teenth century has continuously held that 
war and Christianity are incompatible. 

The Friends’ Haverford Institute of 
International Relations gave us two 
weeks, June 8-20, of the most intensive 
preparation—inspiration, arguments, tech- 
nique and facts. Prof. Rufus M. Jones, 
the great Quaker, and Leyton Richards, 
a spiritual leader from England, drew us 
all irresistibly to the daring philosophy 
of him who loved even the Samaritans 
and who sacrificed himself, not others, 
for his convictions. Dr. William Hall, 
professor of history and international re- 
lations at Swarthmore College, and Fred- 
erick J. Libby, executive secretary of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 
brought out thoroughly the historic and 
inevitable sequence of war upon prep- 
aration for war. We all know how present 
armaments breed fear, suspicion, ill-will; 
how they will tend to abortive “defense” 
tacties (and thence world war) unless 
next February’s world disarmament con- 
ference brings omnilateral budgetary re- 
duction of armaments, and a permanent 
international disarmament commission. 

Prof. Sidney B. Fay of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Prof. Parker T. Moon of 
Columbia University, pre-eminent au- 
thorities on international relations, de- 
scribed and analyzed historic factors in 
peace and war, while Dr. Herbert F. 
Fraser, professor of economics at Swarth- 
more College, gave a thorough exposition 
of the relation of international trade to 
world peace, joining the now irresistible 
campaign against the high tariffs that 
bting graft to a few, higher living costs 
for all, and ominous ill-will among the 
nations. 

Never in my life had two weeks so 
inspired and spurred me—not even at 
Rowe Camp or the Shoals! In my en- 
thusiasm, I said to Ray Newton, the 
strong, gentle Friend who manages the 
Institute and “caravaning”, “If General 
Pershing had attended all of these talks 
and discussions with us, he would be a 


oh okt eloquent 


changed man, wouldn’t he?’ Mr. Newton 
said, “Should you change your mind if 
you went to a first-class militarist con- 
ference? We cannot expect to change 
greatly the attitudes of those whose minds 
are already so strongly made up, but our 
best opportunity is among people who 
have not made irrevocable decisions, or 
who, like most in this country, haven’t 
yet given much study to the issues of 
peace versus war.” 

‘To these people, then, in our Ohio ter- 
ritory, Elmer Nicholas and I took our 
message, speaking at Sunday church 
services, church schools, Christian En- 
deavor, Epworth League and Y. P. R. U. 
meetings, ladies’ aid and other church 
gatherings. We also gave talks at chau- 
tauquas, W. C. T. U. and grange meet- 
ings, a prohibition mass meeting, a rural 
carriers’ convention, a Rotary Club lunch- 
eon, a band-stand entertainment, an Odd 
Fellows lodge night, before a _ theater 
audience and various miscellaneous im- 
promptu and_ specially-called meetings. 
Our trip lasted six weeks and I should 
estimate that in audiences and interviews 
we reached ten or fifteen thousand 
Ohioans. 

Our work included long interviews with 
ministers, editors, and other leaders, get- 
ting announcements and write-ups in 
newspapers; circulating petitions for the 
disarmament conference in February ; cir- 
culating pledges not to participate in any 
war; distributing peace literature of all 
organizations on all the phases of the 
problem; putting up peace posters; in- 
viting editors to use the free weekly in- 
ternational news notes service; running 
a moving picture on the workings of the 
World Court and the League of Nations; 
writing letters to everyone from President 
Hoover to ten-year-old peace enthusiasts ; 
constant communication with the National 
Council for Prevention of War, the 
Foreign Policy Association, the War Re 
sistance League, the Methodist World 
Peace Commission (I wish that Unita- 
rians had one as effective!), the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, the Pennsylvania Committee for 
Total Disarmament, and other peace 
organizations; organizing local world 
disarmament committees, to carry on after 
we left town; and always studying the 
subject, from books, magazines, and dif- 
ferent daily newspapers. 

And if I can give only so hasty an out- 
line of our work, I can do even less justice 
to adventures in housekeeping. Out of 
sympathy for Back Bay, I will withhold 
the harrowing details of living in a hut, 
sleeping in a grand stand, preparing meals 
ourselves, traveling in an ancient Chevro- 
let, and speaking to ministers and less 
human beings without an introduction. 

Of course we were occasionally sus- 
pected of Bolshevism, as is everyone who 
happens to disturb the tranquil stagna- 
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tion of certain minds that have neith 
inlet nor outlet. Naturally it mean 
nothing to them that we were actually 
serious in disagreement with Russia 
communism. To any suggestion envision- 
ing an improvement over the world’s pres- 
ent state of bliss, there are always thost 
who stop snoring long enough to shout, 
“Paid by Moscow”, no matter he 

irrelevant. 

And then we had friends who said: 
“Yes, we like peace, but we’ll never have 
peace until Jesus Christ comes down ag 
in person. And then, too, doesn’t the Bible 
cite God’s own use of war for his divine 
purposes?” Our caravan reminded sueh 
worthy persons that if we had anothet 
war, there would be only a few Eskimos 
around to form Christ’s welcoming 
committee ! j 

Since I started . writing this, a long 
letter has come from the chairman of one f 
of the local disarmament committees that — 
we put in motion. Enthusiastically she 
reports how they spent five days of hard 
work preparing a tent for a peace exhibit 
at the district fair. They plan a vigorous 
and varied campaign for the fall and 
winter seasons. 

We keep hearing from our new Ohio 
friends. One minister writing about the 
progress of his own peace work, closes 
with “... and thanks for what you have 
done for our community”. This minister 
expressed appreciation for arousing peace 
sentiment so that people would not be so 
harsh toward him and his preaching 
for nothing could stop him from publiely 
choosing between Christianity and mili- 
tarism ! 

If I were to make a summary of the 
values of this summer’s work, this is how 
I should outline it: 

1. Several thousands reminded of and 
partly informed upon peace issues. 

2. Several hundreds actually fired to 
do something for peace themselves. 

3. Several dozens decided to devote 
a great deal of their own highest leader- 
ship to peace and disarmament. 

4. Two young men—ourselves—re- 
dedicated to the cause of peace, with 
enough vision of agenda and rocket-power 
drive to keep them working the rest of 
their lives. 

One of the more amusing manifestations. 
of this regeneration of would-be regener- 
ators was the fact that by the middle of 
the summer, peace work had for me given 
such new meaning and value to the few 
minutes of my lifetime that I joyously but. 
solemnly resolved that never again would 
I give a single minute to dancing. Those 
acquainted with me will realize that 
would take a pretty powerful force to. 
accomplish so great a personal resolution ! 

And so, like the Episcopal minister who 
once exclaimed, “The idea of the peace 
earavans seems to me unspeakably fine 
and like the Iowa minister who said, “I 
know of no such effective work as that 
done by the two caravaners in our com- 
munity”, I too believe strongly in the 
worth whileness of “peace caravans’, And 
I have the strong hope that members and 
friends of the Y. P. R. U. will contribut 
enough to make it possible next year for 
more than one team to go forth and give 
religion a purposeful expression. 


, 


book 


{ 


* this moment I cannot think of 
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Ival McPeak’s Book 


ond edition of “Finding a Faith to 
Live By”, and some who praise it 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League is now 
distributing copies of a second edition 
of “Finding a Faith to Live By”, the 


_ eighty-page booklet issued last April. The 


new printing contains some revisions in 
the text and an enlarged bibliography. 
The first edition was exhausted within 
three months, not only by quantity orders 
from churches and chapters of the League, 
but by requests for the publication from 
many individuals who learned of it from 


_ reviews and newspaper notices. 


Many letters of commendation for 
“Winding a Faith to Live By” have come 
from religious leaders, both within and 


without the Unitarian fellowship.: “It is 


clear, terse, sticks to the point, and the 
spirit that pervades it is winsome”, writes 
Dr. George R. Dodson to Ival McPeak, 
secretary of the League, who prepared the 
at the suggestion of Percy W. 
Gardner, until recently president of the 
League. “It is very interesting to a min- 
ister, who is a professional in this line, 
to see what a layman can accomplish. At 
anyone 
who could have done this better.” 
“Tt is a splendid piece of work’, says 
Rev. John H. Dietrich. “I have neither 
criticism nor suggestion to offer.” Rev. 
R. Nicol Cross of Belfast, Ireland, writes : 
“Tn its own way it is a marvel of writing 
and a marvel of condensation. The points 
‘of view are very sympathetically put forth 
and the mere controversial note is happily 
absent. It is quite evidently and all 
through conceived with the purpose of 
being helpful to the seeker, whether 
theistically or humanistically inclined, 
and so the tone is excellent.” “The finest 
ammunition for a liberalizing campaign 
that has heretofore been issued by the 
League”, declares Dr. N. Hill Nesbitt. “One 
of the best things that has been published 
‘by any of our Unitarian organizations”, 
_is the opinion of Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
associate editor of The New Humanist. 
President Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch 
College finds it “to be sound and mod- 
erate in its tone and yet thoroughly lib- 
eral and suitable to the free mind.” A 
recent review in The Baptist describes 
it as “simple, impartial, and luminous”. 
Prof. Harry A. Overstreet, author of 
“The Enduring Quest”, writes: “I feel 
that you have set out the problem in clear, 
logical form. It ought to be of great help 
‘to those who are trying to find their way 
out of the confusion of present day 
thought.” With such people in mind, 
» prof. Walter M. Horton, author of 
“Theism and the Modern Mood”, says: “I 
ean hardly think of anything which would 


be better to put into their hands for a 


‘start in the right direction, than this 
little booklet. I shall call the attention 
of college students to it, from time to 
time, as they come to consult me about 
air problems.” “It seems to me that you 
ve been very happy in your way of 
ting out the dual approach which is 
sible’, is the reaction of Prof. William 
ms Brown, author of “Pathways to 
nty’. “I am sure you are right in 
> a foundation of solid fact.” 


h 
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A student in the Theological School in 
Harvard University sent for copies to 
have always on hand “for lending to a 
type of person whom I frequently discover 
and talk with.” 


New Humanist for 
September-—October 


The September-October issue of The 
New Humanist offers certain contributions 
to the development of humanistic thought. 
Dr. J. H. Randall, Jr., assistant professor 
of philosophy at Columbia University, 
gives a psychological interpretation of the 
humanist movement as a recurring con- 
trast and reaction to Christian humility 
and defeat. He gives humanism a broader 
scope than have many of its proponents; 
he calls humanists many who still use 
theistic terminology and scores those 
whose principal tenet of faith is the denial 
of God. 

In “Dean [Shailer] Mathews and God”, 
Dr. Max C. Otto, professor of philosophy 
at the University of Wisconsin, shows to 
what extent modernists are making con- 
cessions of science and proportionately 
causing the content of their theism to 
evaporate. Humanists, if they are wise, 
will welcome Dr. Mathews’s “The Growth 
of the Idea of God”, he holds, because it 
goes so far in their direction. 

Rey. Werner Petersmann, professor at 
the Eden Theological Seminary, in “Amer- 
ican Trends Toward the Irrational’, sur- 
veys the reaction to humanistic thought 
in evangelical circles and claims that the 
real answer to humanism is coming along 
the lines of Barthian theology rather than 
modernism of the Fosdick type. 

Another writer in this issue is F. J. 
Gould of London, who sketches “English 
Trends Toward Humanism’, There is a 
division of opinion among TEnglish ra- 
tionalists as to the use of the word ‘‘reli- 
gion’ in the humanist sense, and one wing 
of the rationalist movement is anxious to 
turn from its negative and iconoclastic 
attitude to a constructive espousal of 
scientific humanism. 


Death of Mrs. William E. Leonard 


Mrs. Martha W. Leonard, widow of 
Rey. William Ellery Leonard, died at the 
Frances Merry Barnard Home, the Uni- 
tarian home for aged women, Hyde Park, 
Mass., on September 6, 1931. 

Mrs. Leonard, who was Martha Whit- 
comb, was born in Boston. Very early in 
life she lost both her parents and grew 
up with an uncle and aunt in Rochester, 
N.Y. She married Mr. Leonard, then a 
Baptist minister, in 1875, They lived for 
many years in Plainfield, N.J., where her 
husband was a newspaper editor, and 
later they were among the founders of 
the Unitarian church of that city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard will be also re- 
membered by the older parishioners at 
the Unitarian church in Bolton, Mass., 
and Bath, N.H. Mrs. Leonard is survived 
by a daughter and also a son, who is pro- 
fessor of English in the University of 
Wisconsin. Funeral services were con- 
ducted at the Home by Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson. The remains were shipped to 
Plainfield, N.J., where a second service 
was held and the burial conducted. 
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The Register 


Gives You The 


 Gstte 


of Liberal Thought 


Brevity without any sacrifice of 
thoroughness—that’s the editorial 
policy of THE CHRIS TRAN 
REGISTER. 


In an era when journalism as a 
whole enshrines the superficial, there 
is an increasing need and a growing 
welcome for publications which recog- 
nize and respect the intelligence of 
their readers. 


A liberal religion is the outgrowth 
of logical thinking—therefore, THE 
REGISTER is edited for thoughtful 
people, for those who are mentally 
alert and able to view with an open 
mind the changing thought of an ever- 
changing world. 


In this way those of a reflective 
turn of mind find a deep and lasting 
reward in the mental stimulation 
which results from this interchange of 
thought. 


More and more people are turning 
to THE REGISTER for the “gist” of 
liberal thought. If you know of some- 
one who might appreciate this pub- 
lication, won’t you send us the name 
we will see that 


and address and 


sample copies are mailed? 


The Christian Register 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE P 


HE shall not FAIL 
NOR be DISCOURAGED 
till he shall have set 
JUDGMENT in the 
earth. 


ISAIAH 


Personals 


Dr. Preston Bradley, of the People’s 
Church, Chicago, Ill., and Governor Olson, 
of Minnesota, addressed an audience of 
5,000 members of the United Scandinavian 
Lodges at their annual picnic in McCinley 
Park on Lake Vermilion, Tower, Minn., 
July 19. Mr. Olson was the guest of Dr. 
and Mrs. Bradley for the day. 


Photographs of the sculptures of John 
Angel of the Unitarian parish of Peter- 
sham, Mass., and New York City, are being 
exhibited on the bulletin board of the 
Petersham church. 


The radio address of Rev. John 
Clarence Petrie given during “The Unita- 
rian Hour’ at Boston, Mass., August 30, 
will be translated into Japanese by Rey. 
H. M. Cary, Universalist missionary to 
Japan, and circulated there as part of 
the Universalist program. Mr. Petrie is 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Memphis, Tenn. The title of the address 
was “I Believe in Man”. 


Mrs. Mabelle H. Eason, formerly di- 
rector of church school work at the 
Wellesley Hills (Mass.) Unitarian church 
during this year will be in charge of the 
Unitarian chureh school of Cohasset, 
Mass. 


Bruce K.:Jerauld, treasurer of Barn- 
stable County, Mass., is a leading layman 
in the Barnstable Unitarian church. Until 
recently he was chairman of the parish 
committee; he is the superintendent of the 
church school, in which his four sons are 
pupils. Their grandfather, Capt. Ensign C. 
Jerauld, has served the church in some 
official capacity continuously for over 
thirty years. Their mother is the church 
organist. 


Rey. Everett Moore Baker of Provi- 
dence, R.I., has a different tale to report 
of traveling conditions in Russia from a 
number of other Unitarian ministers who 
have been there this summer. Mr. Baker 
writes: 

“All that I had been told about dis- 
comforts in Russia must have been tales 
of yester-year. From Leningrad down here 
we traveled as luxuriously as I have 
ever traveled at home and on scheduled 
time to the minute. The hotels are what 
are left of the old days—good, clean 
enough, and food so much better than 
what we expected we haven't yet touched 
the extra supplies we brought from 
Germany.” 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, ‘AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 
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‘Are You a Unitarian | THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


Without Knowing It?” 


A message addressed to those 
who are Ticcatiofinn with, or have 
broken away from, orthodox 
Christianity, and to those who 
call themselves atheist, agnostic, 
rationalist or freethinker. Pub- 
lished for general distribution 


by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TwENTY-FIvE BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Horach WEsStwoop, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer ases- 
sions, Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support, 


Yor Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President, 


WILLIAM §8. MORGAN, PH.D. 8.T.D. 


THE ciristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians, Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rey. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


> 


Builds with the best tools provided by 
modern science on the experienced wisdom 
gained through more than eighty years of 
child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mes, ENDICOTT P.SALTONSTALL, 

VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

OLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT. } 
Direcrors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary 

EH. Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burra; a 

M.D., Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. 1 

{ 


Richard S. Hustis, M.D., Mrs. John Hoar, 
Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. Perkins, 
2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Stor- 
row, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GeneraL Secrwrary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


De Normandie, Mrs. W. Merrick Dodd, Jr., 
4 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of * 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among — 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and __ 

abroad. ) 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters , 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. . 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LHADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Prac- 
tical courses in administration. Special courses 
arranged for Church School teachers. 


Rev, Lyman V. Ruriepes, President. 
For particulars address 
Dean Dororny Dyar, A.B., B.D., 


83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
“In the hisanree” beh Mountains” 


53rd year opens September 15th. Register now. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Rz E. Lectures 
\ by Rev. J. H. Hooper 


Rev. J. Harry Hooper of the First 
Parish Church, Hingham, Mass., is con- 
ducting a course of five lectures on reli- 
gious education, in the parish house on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings. The course, 
which began September 18, is open to all 
interested, and teachers in the church 
schools of Hingham and vicinity have 
been. invited. Sessions begin at half-past 
‘seven o’clock and end at nine. Subjects 
‘of the remaining lectures are as follows: 
September 25, “The Modern Approach to 
Jesus’; September 29, ‘The Child’s Ap- 
proach to God and Worship’’; October 2, 
“Religious Environment and the Child”. 


Star Island Across the Water 


Again the Isles of Shoals spirit moved 
a company of Unitarians summering at 


Rockport, Mass., and other parts of Cape 
Ann to come together for a “Good-By” 
sunset service at Folly Cove Point. About 
fifty persons from places as separated as 
_ St. Louis, Mo., and Orlando, Fla., accepted 
the invitation of Mrs. Nicola D’Ascenzo 
to meet at her home on “The Point”. As- 
sembled on a high cliff looking the ‘wide 
Atlantic o’er’, Rev. William W. Peck of 
Albany, N.Y., pointed out the Shoals, 
easily seen on clear nights, and told how 
the services peculiar to that place in- 
—spired this gathering when it was dis- 
covered that this year had brought to 
the Cape an unusual number of people, 
most of them unknown to one another, 
but akin in their devotion to the free and 
_beautiful ideals of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. After a roll call when each person 
introduced himself and told his “home 
port”, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen read Char- 
lotte Gilman’s poem “The Sea”. Under the 
spell of an overcast sky whose deepening 
‘shadows of gray gave to the sea before 
us a beauty beyond words, and with words 
‘of the poem so pathetically interpreted 
in tones so rich and understanding, we 
‘silently returned through the dusk to the 
D’Ascenzo home, where we all accepted 
the invitation of the hostess to make this 
an annual pilgrimage. 

This was the second Rockport meeting 
in response to the suggestion of Mrs. Peck. 
Three hundred people attended a “sunset 
vespers” at the Point of Bearskin Neck, 
Rockport, when the songs and simple 
liturgy of Star Island were used. Edward 
Knowlton assisted Mr. Peck in the service. 
| W. W.P. 


4 Petersham Y. P. R. U. Meeting 


A conference of the western section of 
‘the Worcester Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union will be held in 
Petersham, Mass., September 27. At the 
‘afternoon meeting, Rev. Richard A. Day 
of Templeton will speak on “What a Min- 
er Expects from a Y. P. R. U. Society”, 
and Howard Searles, a director of the 
. P. R. U., will tell of the purposes and 
‘tivities of the Worcester Federation. At 
2 evening session, Charles P. Wellman, 
., chairman of the commission of social 
onsibility of the Y. P. R. U., will de- 
e his experiences while on a Friends’ 
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peace caravan, and Winthrop M. South- 
worth, Jr., field secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U., who last year visited all the 
Y. P. R. U. societies in the Mid-west, will 
speak on “The National Aspects of the 
NP SuRe! Wi? 


Rev. W. H. Gysan’s Activities 


Rev. William Herman Gysan of the 
People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., will 
speak at the Grand Rapids meeting of the 
Michigan Universalist Convention, Octo- 
ber 5, on the subject of Universalist-Uni- 
tarian union. Mr. Gysan expects to pro- 
pose the formation of a United Liberal 
Church of Michigan. 

Mr. Gysan will conduct for the new 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Unitarian Society one 
Sunday evening service each month during 
the coming year. He is in charge of the 
arrangements for a disarmament meeting 
in Kalamazoo October 25, one of the 100 
World To-morrow disarmament meetings. 
He is planning for the entertainment in 
Kalamazoo of the Michigan Congress of 
Parent-Teachers Associations next April. 
The Kalamazoo Council, of which he is 
president, will entertain the Congress. Mr. 
Gysan is also devoting much time to the 
work of the Kalamazoo Unemployment 
Committee, of which he is a member. 


Ancestors’ Sunday 


The First Parish in Sudbury, Mass., 
celebrated Ancestors’ Day in an interest- 
ing manner, Sunday, September 20. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon there was a 
religious service in which ministers of 
some of the oldest churches in Middlesex 
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County took part. Rey. Ernest S. Meredith 
of Watertown, Mass., preached the sermon 
on the subject, “The Old Paths”. A model 
of the Arbella, flagship of the fleet which 
carried the first settlers to Massachusetts, 
was on view. Other relics including 
ancient books, furniture and so on also 
were on exhibition. 
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BIBLES 


Write for Catalog 


CHURCHES 
SCHOOLS 
HOMES 
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TEACHERS if ei on a a 
PREACHERS Massachusetts Bible 
LAYMEN TRekitteot! Basten su 


Subject : 


The Fourth Biennial Conference 


OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION _ 


WILL BE HELD IN 


Philadelphia, Pa., October 19-22, 1931 


by invitation of the First Church of Philadelphia 
and the Unitarian Church of Germantown. 


‘“‘The Importance of the Individual’’ 


The list of speakers includes Miss Grace Abbott, President Frank 
Aydelotte, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, and others 


A special rate has been made by the Benjamin Franklin to delegates and 
visitors attending the General Conference, of $4.00 each, per day, for single 
room and bath; $3.00 each, per day, for room and bath, with double bed for 
two persons; $3.50 each, per day, for room and bath with twin beds for two 
persons; $2.50 each, per day, for room and bath with double bed and cot, 
for three persons. A folder listing accommodations at other hotels at slightly 
lower rates will be sent upon request to the Philadelphia Chamber of 


Commerce. 


Make your plans now to attend, and be sure to secure a Railroad 
Certificate, which will be on sale at all ticket offices after October 
14, when purchasing your ticket to Philadelphia. 


Frederick M. Eliot, Chairman, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. Forbes Robertson, Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PL nitarian Service 


“I tell you, I work with my head!” “Oh, Pension Society 
yeah? And so does a woodpecker!” 
—Pathfinder. Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 


sixty-five years of age or over who have 
A symposium was held in the public |{ had at least twenty years of active service 
schools on the question: “Why do chil- in our fellowship. 
dren lie?” The most revealing, the most President—James P. Parmenter 


deeply scientific answer was: “In order Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 


to get along with adults. Rey. Minot Simone, D.D; 
Filling Station Attendant: ‘‘Here comes Secretary—Rey. Harold G. Arnold 
another I. W. W. customer.” Patron: Send contributions to the new 


“What’s that?’ Filling Station Attendant: |] Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 


“A motorist who wants only Information, |] p09, Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass 
Wind, and Water.’ + 6 a8; r ‘ 


—Christian Science Monitor. 


You may remember the old Greek tale. 
When a slave is caught stealing cake from 
the pantry, knowing his master’s fatal- 
istic views, he pleads, “It was determined.” 
But this alibi has no effect. His master 
gives him a good flogging, and says, “‘This 
also was determined.” 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


és Da following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Oscar Browning, it seems, was boast- Beacon Street, BOSTON 
ing about his collection of books to Dr. Next to State House 
William Thompson, who was Master of = Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
Trinity some fifty years ago. “I don’t know | = 
what to do with my books’, he said. “They 
fill my library and have overflowed into 


my dining-room and bedrooms, and even! GLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


on to the stair landing. I don’t know what 
to do with them.” “If I were you, Mr. 
Browning”, dryly replied Dr. Thompson, CHURCH, 


“T would read some of them.” 


—Saturday Review of Literature. Transient rate 4 cents per word.  Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


“T have checked up almost ‘57 varieties’ week. Rate card furnished on request. 
of places for a public speaker to park his 


hands”, writes Dr. John F. Cowan. “In| orGanisT and CHOIR DIRECTOR of several 
pockets—trousers, coat, vest; upper] years’ experience desires ‘position. Address 
pockets, lower, rear; hung by thumbs or CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C-169 


immersed’; hooked in’ vest  apapitg NARCISSUS BULBS,—50 fine varieties to name. 
clasped across tummy, ditto back; wad-| ona for catalogue. Fine mixture of many 
ding handkerchief, and unwadding ; clench- mprietias, Food hard bulbs, veo Pre timer gte 3 
‘ay 5 ° .|for garden planting, 25 for 00, or 
ing lapels of coat; pounding desk; pi $3.00, 1,000 for $27.00. Tulips, all colors 
ing hair, slapping (camouflaged) at flies; | mixed, 100 for $2.00. Grape Hyacinths, deep 
full-arm gesture, half-arm, finger; pointing | blue, 100 for $2.00. Peonies, Mikado, the red- 


Sea As 7 : ». }and-gold Jap., and Cahuzac, black, $1.00 each. 
at audience ; twisting moustache ; finger- Irises Ochroleuca, Snow Queen, Perry’s Blue, 
tips together uplifted; fumbling papers; |pistinction, Emperor: the 5 for $1.00. De- 


pulling down vest ; snapping, and, when not }livered prepaid. Oronoco FLOWER GARDENS, 
otherwise emphasizing the truth, sawing | Carterville, Mo. 


imaginary wood in the air.” 
Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing be ee Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Fhe pee by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale fadowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT 
Rew MAROLD G_ARNOLD } Viee-Presidents 


ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer. 
ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Executive Secretary. 


The other day a Wall Street broker 
telephoned his house to say that he would 
not be home to dinner. The new English 
maid who took the eall informed him 
that his wife was out. In reply to his 
question as to her whereabouts, she said: 
“The madam informed me that she had an 
appointment with a psychoannihilist, sir.” 
“T hope so”, was the rejoinder. 

—New York Sun. 


ATM ee 


HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


The expedient of spelling out words 
which the children are not supposed to 
hear is a pretty old one, and it seems that 
there have always been children sharp- 
witted enough to outflank it. In the 
palmier days of cotton, writes a Lan- 
ecashire friend to The Manchester Guard- 
ian, a leading citizen in one of our Lan- 
cashire towns used to enjoy a few hours 
extra in bed on a Sunday morning. One 
day he felt thirsty, and called out to his 
wife for something to drink. “What would 
you like?’ she called back, remembering 
that the little lad was in the next room. 
“A bottle of B-doubleD-R?”’ ‘Mother’, 
said the lad as she came downstairs, “I'll 
have a drink, too. I'll have some M-I-L-K.” 
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Editortals .. . 732 
Significant Serthieeth ome nie at Ae 


Correspondence 


Ministers, War, Peace; Justifying Man’s 
Creation; For Calicut Brahmo Samaj . 


Unitarian NewsLetter ...... 
Articles and Features 


Th: Jefferson’s Letter to Peter Carr . . 7 
Religion Should Mean What it Has Always 
Meant, by Dr. Dodson . . . 2) ae 
Explaining Unitarianism Aw . a 
Mortimer Rowe Comes to Aantal . 
“Caravaning” for Peace... . 7 


Book Reviews 
Thomas and James, by A. R. H.; Jesus 


the Jew, by J. A. F.; Books... . 
Religious News * ‘)\ eit ie Ml) bane 
Pleasantrfes, ¢ ° .<¢—~+-+~se/s eeeniae 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS: 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterboroug 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples Scho 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. a 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, B 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rey. John Ca ol 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray 
mond C, Robinson, organist and choirmaster 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer with sermon by Rey 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D., Meadvil 
Theological School. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (163 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Stre 
Rev. Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Mornii 
service, 11 A.M. Communion service imn 
diately after morning service on the first Sun 
day of each month. All seats free at all sery 
ices. The church is open daily from 9 to 
All welcome. 4 


BOSTON, MASS.—Roslindale Unita 
Church, South Street, near Brookfield Stre 
Service 11 A.M. Vested chorus choir. Dr 
Carlyle Summerbell will give his farewe 
sermon September 27, subject: “A Prophee 
of the Future”. Dr. Summerbell will also : 
the Radio address at the Unitarian Hour, ‘. 
the same day on: “The Church of To-morrow" 
WBZ, WBZA, W1XAZ. Special music. 


BOSTON, MASS.--SECOND CHURCH a )) 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Roa ( 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir ane thi 
direction of Homer ¢. Humphrey, organist. 9.3 
A.M., Church School; 11 A.M., Morning serv 
ice. The opening services for the Church 
School will be held next Sunday, September 27 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST U 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Hast 8 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Pa 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Churel 
School; 11 A.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Servic 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW_YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, D 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the’ hal 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Stree! 
during the erection of the new church at 80 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to frien 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church offic 
at 183 East 80th Street. , 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel, Hancock 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


120 Boylston St., Boston 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh. Philadelphia, 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. 


